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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


\ [ THIERS is quite determined to have his own way about 
‘Be Protection, and he is getting it. This we ek he has been in the 
Tribune every day, speaking, gesticulating, quoting figures, now 
telling the Right there are too many Princes for France to choose 
one, then threatening the Left with a resignation, anon daring 
the Chamber to dismiss him, and again promising that if it will 
support him he will be no party to aconspiracy for ita dissolution. 
He wants the money, he says, to make a great Army and form 
alliances, and he will have it by a tax on raw materials, because 
then he can place compensating duties on foreign manufactured 
goods. He assures the Chamber the tax will not hurt industry, 
and evidently believes the old fallacy that a tax on imports is paid 
by the foreigner. The Assembly, bewildered, daunted, and we 
must add, bored by these incessant speeches, is about, according 
to the last accounts, to accept the tax by a majority of some 35, 
the Left voting with M. Thiers. 











Mr. Gladstone on Monday commenced the ‘ Massacre of the 
Innocents.” In reply to Colonel Wilson Patten, who told him 
that there were ninety-eight Bills among the orders of the day, 
the Premier announced that Government would abandon the 
Grand Jury Presentments Bill (Ireland), the County Offi- 
cers’ Bill (Ireland), the Land Transfer Bill (Scotland), the 
Contagious Diseases’ Prevention Bill, the Master and Ser- 
vants’ Wages Bill, and the Metropolitan Police Superan- 
nuation Bill, the last three Bills of considerable importance. They 
will go forward with the Public Health Bill, which may be con- 
sidered safe; the Licensing Bill, which ought to be passed, if 
ouly for party reasons; and the Corrupt Practices’ Bill, though as 
to this last Mr. Gladstone seemed extremely doubtful, as its most 
stringent clauses are embodied in the Bill for secret voting. They will 
also bring forward the Education Act Amendment Bill, which is 
‘indispensable ;” the Thames Embankment Bill, on which Mr. 
Lowe and the public are at loggerheads ; and the Enclosure Bill, 
now passing the Lords, and not likely to pass the Commons with- 
out days of battle. Besides these Bills, there are to be debates on 
Judge Keogh, on Mr. Ayrton in re Kew Gardens, and on the 
Thames Embankment, all lively subjects, so that if Parliament does 
rise as announced, on the 10th of August, it will for the next three 
weeks have to work a great deal harder than the artisans who say 
that ten hours kill them. 


The assassination with which King Amadeus has been so often 
threatened has at last been attempted. As the King and Queen 
were returning at midnight on Thursday from their country seat 
to the Palace, five men fired into the carriage. Fortunately none 
of the shots took effect. One of the assassins was immediately 
killed by the guard, and two others were captured, so that the 
instigators of the attempt will probably be discovered. In Prim’s 
case all inquiries failed, and the impunity of the assassins has 
probably emboldened their imitators. It is just conceivable 
that the object was not to kill, but to terrify the King, 
and especially the Queen, into quitting Spain. Other- 
wise it is difficult to conceive that even Spanish assassins would 
have attempted to murder a woman guilty of nothing, and not 
unpopular, whose death could not in the smallest degree affect the 





progress of events. It should be noted that the Italian Court is 
alarmed at the position of King Amadeus, and has despatched 
General Cialdini to Madrid to report upon the general situation of 





The debate of the week has been upon Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hasset’s Bill, authorising the Government to purchase the Irish 
Railways. He made an excellent speech, showing that the pro- 
posal which we have defended elsewhere was really not an immense 
one, the 56 railways of Ireland managed by 56 Boards having 
only an average length of 48 miles, and an aggregate capital less 
than that of the London and North-Western ; that it was desired 
by all Ireland; and that it would immensely increase the pros- 
perity of a country in which, owing to want of uniform adminis- 
tration, of low fares, and of public spirit in their management, rail- 
ways have comparatively been failures. He was willing that Ireland 
should be saddled with the whole of the purchase-money, and 
hinted rather indefinitely at a guarantee to be given to Govern- 
ment against loss. That guarantee, however, we may as well 
say at once, isa dream. No Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
enforce a special tax in Ireland, levied for an experiment which 
had failed, and would be compelled sooner or later by political 
pressure to give it up. The risk, however, is trifling. The State 
manages such matters better than private companies—witness the 
Swiss railways—and while the outside estimate of cost—a very 
extreme one—is £30,000,000, the net revenue of the railways is 
£1,043,000, yielding a dividend of £3 63. 84. per cent. 


Mr. Goldsmid opposed the plan as leading directly to the ab- 
sorption of the English Railways, but the Marquis of Hartington 
on the part of the Government made a speech very favourable to 
the plan. He would give no pledge, and he strongly warned 
shareholders that they must be moderate if Government were to 
look at their scheme; but he thought the case of the Irish Rail- 
ways a separate one; that ‘Ireland had some ground of com- 
plaint against Parliament ” for refusing a full discussion of the 
question, which “had been waiting seven years;” that such 
neglect gave the Home Rulers a strong argument, and if it con- 
tinued would give them a stronger one; that ‘‘it would be the 
object of Government to enable the House to come to some 
practical issue;” and that Government would not be doing 
their duty if they brought it on without the prospect of 
carrying it to a subsequent conclusion. “ It would entirely depend 
on the terms asked by the Railway Companies, whether a definite 
proposal should be made to Parliament.” If words mean any- 
thing,—and Lord Hartington is a cautious speaker,—these mean 
that the Government are ready, if they can see their way to a fair 
negotiation, to purchase the Irish railways, and try the experiment 
of State management. Lord Hartington does not hint at their 
idea of a ‘‘ fair” settlement, which one day may be a hugely 
important precedent, but we should think the price on the 17th 
inst. plus 10 per cent. for forced sale, would be an outside estimate. 

The debate on Mr. Justice Keogh’s Galway judgment is fixed 
for Thursday, and on Tuesday notice will be given by the 
Attorney-General, who is, very naturally, still engaged on the 
very voluminous evidence, whether the Government do or do 
not propose to originate any resolution in relation to it. Mr. 
Disraeli has declared that if the Government do not take the 
lead some member of the Conservative party will move a resolu- 
tion,—of course in a hostile sense to Mr. Butt's, which is con- 
demnatory of the judgment. It will probably be the last excit- 
ing debate of the Session. Our own view of the tendency of the 
evidence in relation to the pressure exerted by the landlords,—on 
that exerted by the priests there are not two opinions,—we have 
given elsewhere. 


‘There was a grand debate on Monday in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Bentinck moving to strike Mr. Goschen’s salary out of 
the Estimates, in order to compel the Government to appoint @ 
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sailor to the post of First Lord. He attributed the blunders of 
the Admiralty to the professional ignorance of the First Lords, 
and believed such a system would not be tolerated in any country 
in Europe. It is tolerated in Germany, where the Minister of 
Marine is a soldier; in the United States, where during the Civil 
War the Secretary to the Navy was Mr. Welles; and we believe 
in Holland. In England it is absolutely indispensable, for the 


plain reason that we cannot rely on a succession of Admirals who | 
would be acceptable to constituents or useful in the Cabinet. | 


The only way to manage it would be to give the First Lord an ex- 
officio seat, but the result of that would be that the Opposition, 
being in opposition, would have no Naval ex-Minister in its ranks. 
We must put up like other people with the inevitable incidents of 
our system, and one of them is that Army and Navy must be 
governed by statesmen, and not by Wellingtons or Nelsons. 


The Times appears to believe tliat the Licensing Bill will be 
lost, the trade fighting too hard about the hours, and we shall not 
be sorry to hear it. ‘The Bill is a very poor one as it stands, and 
this is just one of the questions upon which we should like to hear 


| were dismissed. The evident feeling in New York is that Fisk 

was a scoundrel who “‘ wanted,” as Americans say, to be shot, and 
we should not be surprised to see Stokes, after a year or two of 
quiet life, sent up to the House of Representatives or made an. 
Ambassador. What with the newspapers, the sentimentality of 
juries, and the absurd licence given to counsel, Americans are 
putting gossip upon the judgment-seat. 


The Duke of Richmond has been very fair to the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill, and its most important provisions have survived the 
oxidisation (or rust) of the Upper House. He has got into the 
| preamble a resolution that it is desirable to provide for the con- 

tinuance of such religious education as has been hitherto usual, 
to which the only objection is that it probably does not express 
| the motives which actuated a large number of the supporters of 
| the Bill, and is therefore misleading. He also insisted on a really 
Scottish Board to put the Act in execution,—a Committee to meet 
in Edinburgh, and to be independent of the Education Minister- 
| here. ‘The objection to that is that they can’t be. The Parlia- 
| mentary grants are Imperial, and the Education Office, which ig. 


the opinion of the electors under the Ballot. We should not be | the organ of the Imperial Government, must more or less control 
surprised to find that it broke the power of the publicans, or to| them. However, the Scotch Board, which has a certain amount of 
hear that it had extinguished Sir Wilfrid Lawson. At present, | popularity in Scotland, though not so much as many people think 
all that is known about the matter is that the Temperance men | wij] probably be tried; but it must end in being either a very 
are very zealous, and seem very numerous, but that whenever the awkward and unmanageable limb of the Education Department 
struggle begins, they are overborne by the intemperance men, or in a quarrel in which the Scotch Board will disappear. 
and driven from the field. If they are as much in earnest | LSS a 
as they say they are, why do they not vote the way) ‘The Calcutta correspondent of the 7 imes telegraphs a report 
the publicans do not, and so neutralise an opposition which | that Sir William Grey is to be appointed Finance Minister in 
threatened a month or two since to destroy the Liberal party? [ndia, We fear the report is much too good to be true. Sir 
The Liberals cannot hand over Great Britain to the Tories in the | William Grey is a civilian who, under an old rule of the Company. 
hope of making drunkards sober, especially when the teetotallers, was for some years Secretary to the Bank of Bengal, and “Sg 
who think drink the one great evil, give them so little help. therefore, a practical acquaintance not only with finance but with 
aes accounts, which just nowis nearly as much required. He subse- 
Mr. Stansfeld’s Public Health Bill is getting through easily. | quently entered Council, and was for five years a very successful 
There is much dislike to it among country gentlemen, but Mr. | Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He is known in India to bea 
Disraeli’s declaration that Mr. Stansfeld had conceded enough, and | man of sound judgment, great determination, and a strong dislike: 
that he should support the Bill, ensures its safety. ‘The conces- | of the financial fidgetting and extravagance which have lately 
sion alluded to was this:—When the Act is passed each ‘Town | marked the administration. His appointment would give great 
Council and Board of Guardians will stand possessed of all the | satisfaction to all classes, but for Sir William, after his career anc 
powers given under the Health Acts and all the duties imposed by | with his property, to return to India would be a sacrifice whicl 
them, superseding all other local authorities. ‘They will, however, | the public has scarcely a right to demand. With him would depar 
be supervised by the Local Government Board, and they must | also, though that is minor point, the only man in England fitte 
appoint a medical officer to assist them with advice. As this in- | to succeed Sir J. P. Grant in the government of Jamaica. 
volves additional rates, Sir Massey Lopes, who has somehow got | Cae ae 
control of the Local Taxation question on behalf of the squires,| [Lord Napier (of Merchistoun) has been created Baron Ettric! 
objected, and Mr. Stansfeld offered a compromise, that the State | in the Peerage of Great Britain. He was a good diplomatist and 
should pay half the doctor’s salary, which was accepted by Sir] fairly successful Governor of Madras, and a peerage is no more 
Massey, and as we said, by Mr. Disraeli. This is clearly the drift jn such cases than the ordinary reward. The principal value of 
of local-taxation reform,—that all new rates shall be divided be- | jt to him, we imagine, is that it will enable him to sign ‘‘ Napier 
tween the State and the locality. ‘The Bill, we may remark, ex | and Ettrick,” and so distinguish himself from his namesake, 
passant, is the biggest thing ever done for the doctors yet. Napier (of Magdala), whose new title created a confusion of 
ne ‘ va identities which must have been unbearable to the elder Peer. 
Lord Derby on T hursday presented a petition from Mirza | The old rule was to insist that a new Peer should not take avy 
Ali Kader, the last surviving heir of the Emperor of Delhi. | title already worn, but it seems to be falling into disuse, to the 
This man was condemned with the rest of his family to deporta- | bewilderment of future historians and living journalists. 
tion, and is now imprisoned in Rangoon, but says he never had | 





any trial, and took no part in the mutinies. As to the trial, we 
never heard that Napoleon had any before he was sent to St. 
Helena, nor is it usual to try captive kings or pretenders to 
great thrones. ‘The statement that Ali Kader took no part in the 


mutinies is clearly not true, though of course he may have acted | 
under his father’s orders ; but true or false, he is no more entitled | 
to the ‘‘allowance” for which he pleads than Prince Jerome | 
He held it as a consequence of his | 


Napoleon is to his dotation. 
father’s or uncle’s rank, which rank was forfeited by his failure in 
rebellion. ‘The India House might, in consideration of his great 
historic descent, give him a small pension; but it should be paid 
to him in the Mauritius, where he may live safely among his 
countrymen, and should be accompanied by an intimation that if 
he ever set foot in India he would be imprisoned for life under 
the State Prisoners’ Act. If that man has a head on his shoulders, 
he is as dangerous as an invading army. 


The New Yorkers evidently do not intend to hang Stokes, the 
man who shot James Fisk. His counsel alleged in his defence, 


| 
| deem ‘the act of Mr. Knight in holding ministerial fellowship 


| with a Unitarian minister highly censurable,” but the Presbytery, 
| they add, ‘‘ in view of this being the first offence of the kind with 


There has been a failure of justice in the case of Mallick Sheen, 
| the man who was handcuffed by Patrol Brooks to his bridle-rein,. 
dragged by him along a mile at a “ jig-jog trot,” and finally 
| thrown down under the horse’s feet, to the danger of his life. Mr. 
Bridges, the magistrate at Hammersmith, found on inquiry that 
Brooks did all these things, but considered he had done 
them out of an “error of judgment,” and fined him only 
twenty shillings. The offence, if it was an offence at all, 
was that of torturing a prisoner, the act which of all others 
most destroys the confidence of the public in a police force. The 
| charge is fortunately unusual in England, but if Sheen had been 
| a gentleman, instead of a violent rough, all England would have 
‘rung with the matter, and the patrol would certainly not have 
| escaped with a fine of four days’ pay. 


The ‘* Free” Presbytery of Dundee have resolved that they 


what is evidently true, that he had been persecuted by Fisk, who | which the Church has had to deal, is satisfied with admonishing 
used the law as a weapon against him, and who at one time could | Mr. Knight for the act, requiring of him a statement repudiating 


rely on a verdict against any enemy ; but the jury were not satis- 
fied with reducing the crime to manslaughter. 


the Unitarian body as forming no part of the Church of Christ, 


They quarrelled | and enjoining Mr. Knight not to repeat the act under pain of 
over his guilt or innocence till they could find no verdict, and | exposing himself to the highest censure of the Church, and ap- 
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pointing committee to deal with Mr. Knight in regard to the 
difficulty he has in agreeing to this motion and report.” We 


The Roman Catholics had a meeting on Tuesday to express sym- 
| pathy with the Jesuits in the persecution to which they are being 


trust and believe that Mr. Knight will not commit himself to the | exposed in Germany, the Duke of Norfolk in the chair. The Earl 
very unintelligible proposition the affirmation of which is required of Denbigh moved that the action of the German Legislature, which 
of him. What does it mean? Does it mean that the Unitarians | had expelled the Jesuits and other teaching orders from its terri- 
cannot possibly have the Spirit of Christ? That is false. Does | tory, ‘‘ without proving or even alleging any illegal act against 
it mean that they don’t hold true views of Christ? Of course | them, is a wrong done to all national right, and an injury inflicted 
that is true to all who believe in the Incarnation, but it is a | on the Catholics of all nations.” Lord Denbigh said that ‘‘ the 
very different proposition from the affirmation demanded, and | Jesuits had been held up as intriguers, but that those who knew 
much more intelligible and-definite. We recommend Mr. Knight | them well knew that it was distinctly against the constitution of 
to ask for a definition of the ‘Church of Christ” before committing | their Order to mix themselves up in any intrigue.” Does Lord 








himself to a declaration of no very charitable sound and com- 
pletely ambiguous meaning. 


Dr. Wilson, Mr. Knight's chief opponent, seems to have 
noticed in the Presbytery our remarks of last week, and to 
have said that he (Dr. Wilson) was ‘‘very much blamed for 
assailing Mr. Knight,” but that he was quite content to follow 
the example of ‘‘ the apostle of love,” who exhorts all Christians 
not to show even the rites of hospitality to any one who does not 
confess that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” Our ‘blame ” 
of Dr. Wilson is the creature of Dr. Wilson’s own imagination, 
unless all argument against Dr. Wilson be blame. There was not 
a single epithet, as far as we know, applied to him by us, though 
to his views, no doubt, implicitly at least, some epithets were. But 
how artificial seems the notion which belief in the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible has caused, when we find sensible men 
maintaining that ‘‘ the apostle of love,” who certainly was 


in his early days by no means free from passionate vindic- | 


tiveness, and who was rebuked by our Lord for wishing to call 


down fire from heaven on a Samaritan village, could never have | 


erred in the same direction in his later writings! At all events, if 
Dr. Wilson does always act and is prepared always to act upon 
this injunction of the apostle’s, we congratulate him upon being 
unique even among Scoich Calvinists. We never met a Scotchman 
yet who limited his hospitality exclusively to orthodox visitors, 
and we confess to having doubts of such a Scotchman’s existence. 
The modern world is not one in which it is possible to live at all 
on such terms, and we suspect Dr. Wilson of inaccuracy in sup- 
posing that even he is guided by a principle so unmanageable, to 
say nothing of its uncharity. 


The dry heat which is sometimes felt in New York appears to 
be terribly dangerous to life. A temperature of 106° in the shade 
is not uncommon in the hotter districts of India, say Saugor or 
Jubbulpore, but in New York the hot week ending 4th July 
killed the people and the horses in hundreds, though the thermo- 
meter barely touched 100°. The people could get no sleep, and 
1,000 persons were struck with heat apoplexy, usually during the 
night, of whom 230 died. The fact about the horses is curious, 
for as horses do not as a rule drink whisky, it indicates that drink 
is not the principal predisposing cause, which is probably the 
nervous exhaustion produced by the peguliar climate. This theory 
is confirmed by the frightful number of cases in which the heat 
produces delirium, and even permanent insanity. 


Nothing much has been discovered in relation to the Hoxton 
murder this week, but it appears from the three days’ inquest 
that no valuable property at all was taken out of the house 
by the murderer. ‘The great point to be decided is whether 
the murder was a murder for plunder or not. That the most 


‘careful search was made for something is obvious. Was it for the 


will? Ifso, why should it have been put in a paper-bag under 


the sofa,—as we have been told, though not yet on the inquest? Or 


was it for some other document, and did the murderer succeed or 
not in his search? It would seem that he had at least an hour 
and a half for his operations. The clock in the parlour which he 
had disturbed in his search had stopped, one report of the inquest 
says at a quarter to twelve, and another report says at twelve,— 
the reporters being by no means in perfect accordance on several 
points,—and the little boy who was the first to rouse the neigh- 
bourhood did not enter the shop tili a quarter-past one. It is not 
likely that the murderer disturbed the clock till after he had 
ransacked the more probable receptacles for whatever he was 
searching after, so that he must have had full an hour anda half 
for his bloody work and his subsequent search. 
steps have been traced in the house, though there were several 


pools of blood. ‘The criminal must have been exceedingly col-| 


lected and cautious, so completely to avoid carrying about the 
house any traces of himself. 


No foot-— 


| Denbigh mean to apply that historically as well as to the Jesuits 
of the present day? We imagine the history of the Gunpowder 
Plot shows that at that time they did mix themselves up with very 
bloody intrigues, while usually professing to know little or nothing 
about them. But we quite agree with Lord Denbigh that indi- 
vidual crimes, and not a few of them, should be proved against 
the Order, before this sort of wholesale legislation against it can 
be deemed anything but flagrant injustice as well as folly. The 
Jesuits are often enough the best ‘men of the world’ in the Catholic 
| Church, and it is not the best men of the world who indulge 
themselves in the diversion of plotting against empires and over- 
setting thrones. 





The International Prison Congress after a good deal of vague, 
enfeebling philanthropic talk and a good deal of good businesslike 
discussion, which has not been as well reported as it might, 
‘separated this day last week. Sufficient attention has hardly 

been called to Mr. Edwin Hill’s able paper on the trade-character 
of all organised crime,—all self-supporting crime,—which, as Mr. 
Hill showed, is as much dependent on capital for its support as 
is the labour of any other employment. ‘There must be capitalists 
to pay the thieves, and to find a vent for the sale of the products 
of their thefts, and the true mode of suppressing such crime is, he 
| argues, to strike at the capitalists, who are the springs of the 
trade, and who are comparatively few and accessible. It is much 
easier to break up the business of the receivers of stolen goods and 
the employers of those who steal them, than to catch all the 
thieves employed ; and it is much more efficient too, for if there 
/ were nobody to employ criminal labour, the pauper criminals, 
| having no capital themselves, would be forced into other and 
| better industries. 


| Colonel C. C. Chesney delivered a very amusing and instruc- 


| tive lecture at the United Service Lustitution, on Thursday, on the 
| theory and practice of Autamn Manceuvres,—intended to show 
| what this kind of holiday war caunot do for us, and more briefly 
| what it can. He pointed out that the moral influence of real 
| fighting counts for so much, that apart from physical diffigulties 
| you cannot get your men even to act real war. Even the 
| Prussians, after forty years’ of experience in autumn manceuvres, 
let their artillery in 1869 play on regardless of the skirmishers, 
400 yards off them, who would have put the battery hors de 
| combat in five minutes; cavalry stood calmly under the fire at 
250 yards; infantry poured volleys into each other at seventy or 
eighty yards, ‘‘the whole accompanied by many impossibilities, 
'and the fighting becoming more unreal as it came closer.” 
| Colonel Chesney lays down, therefore, and proves that fight- 
ing cannot teach even good soldiers what they have before them 
|in war,—the greatest military genius always needing experience 
|in actual fighting before it becomes practical genius for war. 
Colonel Chesney ridicules the notion of substituting for real 
| victory the decision of. ‘‘assistant-umpires attached to all the 
batteries, who shall have power to send off the infantry fired on 
at long range,” for everything depends on circumstances; the 
French, for instance, having found it quite impossible to advance 
at Mars le Tour, in face of a battery which struck them down at 
3,000 metres, while at Gravelotte the German shells flew harm- 
| lessly over troops whom any umpire in a mimic fight would have 
‘ordered at once away. What peace manoeuvres can teach, is 
whether a staff separate entirely from the regiments it has to 
control can give us any good organisation; whether the Army- 
Corps system would suit us better than our own; what is the 
best size for an infantry brigade ; what training our auxiliary forces 
require; and whiat is faulty in our commissariat and cooking 
arrangements. Colonel Chesney showed distinctly that a clear 
recognition of the necessarily very limited character of the experi- 
ment is essential, in order to get out of that experiment anything 
like its full advantage. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 923 for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


M. GAMBETTA AT FERTE. 


thus doubtful and thus prepared to admire, men penetrated 
with a secret terror of a coming event, which nevertheless jg, 
inevitable, M. Gambetta addresses not an argument, not an 
eloquent exposition of ideas, but an assurance such as a con. 


OTHING in M. Gambetta’s striking career is more remark- | queror might give that the Republic has no antagonism to. 


able than the self-restraint he is now displaying, the 
clear-sighted moderation with which he pursues his two 
objects,—the definitive establishment of the Republic, and his 


property, that it regards property as essential to morality, that 
it desires only that property should be widely diffused. Let 
every man have something, and keep what he has. He 


own elevation by legal means to the supreme power therein, |’¢minds them that their property-rights were first acknow-. 
The fiery orator, the impulsive dictator, the man who was | ledged by the old Republic, which is only thus far true that 


‘ supposed to be rashness incarnate, is working towards his ends 
with the patience and practicalness of an English constitu- 
tional statesman. He sees clearly that for the Republic to 
exist at all in the face of a hostile Chamber, a divided Army, 
and a depressed people, M. Thiers must be supported, and, 
recovering the reins of his party, which last year seemed to be 
slipping from his grasp, he leads them steadily to the support 
of M. Thiers, who in return acknowledges that the Republic 
exists. The task is a most difficult one, for the President’s 
ideas of finance are almost unendurable to Radicals, he is 
entirely hostile to national armaments, and he is always 
ready for a transaction with the Church, but M. Gam- 
betta has never swerved from his determination. He even 
accepts the tax on raw materials. The safety of the 
Republic is in his mind above all those temporary arrange- 
ments, and the safety of the Republic is bound up with 
M. Thiers’ continuance in office until the Germans have been 
paid out. If he departs a monarchist must succeed, for the 
hour is not ripe yet for M. Gambetta’s accession. Then he sees 
clearly, as he has always asserted, that it is essential to keep 
within the path of legality, to avoid sterile coups d'état, and he | 


has deliberately sacrificed his most available weapon, the | 
Ultra party which will when bidden descend into the streets, | 
and has carefully refrained from exerting the immense influ- | 


ence which he possesses with the “new” Army, an influence | 





the feudal dues which interfered with the enjoyment of theip- 


property were removed by the Revolution, but which is 
universal tradition among the peasantry of France, who to this 
hour believe, as De Tocqueville testifies, that with the White- 
flag tithes and seignorial rights may be restored. If that 


| fierce Republic respected their rights, why should this milder 
form of it, ‘under which rebellions will be useless,” seek to 


take them away? His audience, who all at heart think the. 
Republic inevitable, feel as they listen to these assurances 
as if a burden were being lifted from their minds, as if they 
had received a benevolent gift, as if they were listening to a 
pledge from one with the power to perform, and disperse ta 
carry into a hundted villages the conviction that this Republic 
is not so dreadful after all,—that it will preserve property, 
that it will reduce taxes—for did not M. Gambetta pity their 
“terrible burdens ¢”’—that it promises equal education, equal 
military service, equal respect to all. They relate how M. 
Gambetta, seeing that no peasant was seated at the upper 
table, himself singled out a bearded man in a blouse and led 
him there,—how he, the Revolutionist, said the bourgeois and. 
the peasantry must be reunited,—how he interfered to protect 
a man who interrupted and assailed him, and declared that 
the citizen “was within his right,” and if he would but 
formulate his objections should have a frank reply,—how he: 
talks to peasants as men of reason who can understand him; 


by which he might have made the great compromise of last | and in a hundred villages the lingering dread of the Republic 


year, which soldered up a most dangerous feud within the | dies away, and is supplanted by a conviction that in the next 
ranks, all but impossible. And lastly, he sees clearly that to | - : : : 
win permanently both for the Republic and himself he must | effect that the journals are calling on the Conservatives to 
enlist the peasantry, 5,200,000 adult males out of 7,000,000, | imitate M. Gambetta and explain their principles as he does, 
heartily on his side. They supported the Empire with a| but of course without effect. They have orators in plenty, 
loyalty scarcely extinguished by Sedan, and they could if they | 8°™¢ of them, like M. d’Audriffet-Pasquier, men of the first 


would plant the Republic on a foundation of rock. With | force; but the peasants do not - eer) “ much as 
this object he is “stumping the country,” making in rural | 988urances, not argument so much as relief from fears 
d pms y 8 |in their own minds,—relief which orators, however charm- 


districts, South, West, and Centre, a series of speeches to}. , : ; red 
peasants upon their relation to the Republic and their interest | 7g, Could not, without M. Gambetta’s special position, even 
in enabling it to live. These speeches have been unexpectedly | *! . 4 
successful. The peasants are excited and pleased by direct | tives, but are only slightly bored by them. What they want 
addresses from a man of whom they have heard so much; }8 t0 be reassured against the rowges, not against decent citi- 
| zens with bald heads and broad-cloth coats, to be made 


i ce oe oe Sane AONE ateahy poets ‘certain that this dreadful Republic, which has turned up so 


the speech, and they listen, says a hostile eye-witness, with an | Aictaae : : 

almost rapt attention,—an attention such as is paid to Kings | often in eighty years, which as M. Gambetta says, survives 
rather than mere speech-makers. To English readers the | °Y®TY thing, proscription included, to which, as they feel in 
speeches do not seem to be exceptionally good ; they are full, | their hearts, the future belongs, will not be hostile to their 
no doubt, of eloquent touches, but full also of platitudes, | °¥™ immediate interests,—will let them live, and save, and 
which if uttered here or in the United States would make | Cultivate in peace. And they think it will let them. M. 
men yawn. M. Gambetta, however, knows his people, knows | Gambetta, as its representative man, is to them the Republic, 
that they do not want to be argued with, but to be instructed | #24 he, while pointing out that monarchy led to bankruptey—a 
by a superior ; and partly from that knowledge, partly from a | telling hint when one is subscribing to a loan of 140 millions 
habit of mind acquired during his dictatorship, he talks to | —tells them that the Republic will “ base society on perfect 


‘election it will be well to vote for M. Gambetta. So great is the: 


attempt to give. The peasants are not afraid of the Conserva- 


them very much as an eloquent Sovereign might talk to his | 
subjects,—endeavours, that is, to reassure rather than con- 
vince them. A King states his policy, leaving its defence to | 
others, and so does M. Gambetta. His recent remarks at 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre on the relation between the Republic and 
property were couched entirely in that spirit. They seem | 
rather trite to English Liberals, who do not see why Liberalism 
should be confounded with theft; but they have electrified 
France, and if Englishmen will pause for a moment to con- | 


legality, the sentiment of justice and political truth ;”’ that to 
make it succeed “ one must persuade, and separate the possible 
from the impossible,” must use brain for the weapon of the 
strife, must reconcile those who work in the fields to those who 


| work in the cities. The peasants understand those promises, 


and though the curé will shake his head when they get home 
over the promise of “ éducation universelle et laique,”’ they will be 
very respectful to the curé, but they think all the same that 
there are worse threats than this, and that the secular know- 


sider the scene, they will understand their force. Five hundred | ledge would help their children to get on. : Those Pr ussisns 
peasants, many of them in blouses, have walked and ridden have it. They will vote for M. Gambetta if it is net very 
and been driven in from the neighbouring districts to see and | dangerous,—that much at least is fixed within their minds asa 
hear the terrible young man who called out their sons in such | decision, like the decision to sow in spring. M. Gambetta by 








heaps to be slain, but who fought so hard for France. So 

interested are they in this great personality, that they pay the | 
almost unimaginable sum of three francs each for their | 
dinners, and even then eat them impatiently in their eager- | 
ness for the speech that is to follow. This man, they think, | 
will rule some day ; they are almost prepared to accept him, | 
for the soldiers who have come back say that he saved the | 
honour of France ; but they doubt whether his Republic does 

not threaten property, whether their hoards and their lands will | 
be safe under a Republic from “those people in Paris.” To men 


strictly legal and constitutional means is attracting the Con- 
servative force of France, the good-will of the five million 
proprietors, to the Republic and himself. 





MR. DISRAELI’S POSITION THIS SESSION. 
S regards mere political attitude, Mr. Disraeli has never 
i borne himself better throughout the whole period of his 
public life than during the Session which is now drawing to 


|a close. There was room in it for very dangerous attacks on 
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the Government, attacks dangerous not only to the Govern- | 
ment, but to the country and to the peace of the world; and 
from all such attacks he has refrained with an amount of | 
forbearance and self-restraint which, if he were really anxious 
to precipitate an issue with the Liberal party, could hardly be 
esteemed too highly. Of course, it is quite conceivable that | 
Mr. Disraeli is not at all anxious to precipitate an issue with 
the Liberal party, that he thinks that time is on his side, and | 
that he has regarded the organisation of his own followers as 
being far from what it ought to be at a moment so critical as 
to suggest the imminence of a change of government. But 
whether this be so or not, we must admit that such a factious | 


| attempts at expression,—that it was Mr. Disraeli’s policy in 1867 
‘which rendered the disestablishment of the Irish Church, the 


reform of the Irish Land Laws, the abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, and finally, the Ballot, possible in 1869, 1870, 1871, and 
1872. Without the great lever which Mr. Disraeli put into 
Mr. Gladstone’s hands, these radical changes would have been 
impossible, and it is no consolation to them to be told that though 
these changes have come, there has followed upon them a great 
Conservative reaction, which may possibly one day reinstate Mr. 
Disraeli in power, with a majority at his back. They ask, what 
is the use of shutting the stable-door when the steed is stolen? 
Grant the growing Conservatism of the new Constituencies, 


and personally ambitious politician as Mr. Disraeli himself has what is the use of it when you have already given away all that 
too often seemed to us, would, in Mr. Disraeli’s place, have used | the Conservative party wanted tokeep? Dr. Ball and his Irish 
the advantages of his position with far more unscrupulousness | Protestants feel that they have no longer a Church to fight for ; 
than Mr. Disraeli actually has done,—that he might, by a | and that they have no longer a Church to fight for, they know 
very little infusion of new acrimony into the quarrel, have | thatthey owe to Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill. Sir Rainald Knightley 
managed to render the execution of the Treaty of Washing- | and his squirearchical friends who speak of the three heads of 
ton altogether impossible, and so to throw on his political | the Conservatives in the Upper House as “ Cerberus,” and sigh 
foes the discredit which failure in such matters always | even for one of them to lead the Commons, feel that they have no 
brings. It is not to the purpose to say that had Mr. Disraeli | longer the same advantage in fighting for the English land- 
done so, he would have rendered a change of Government, for owner that they had before the terrible precedent of 1870. 
which he was not prepared, imperative. Perhaps he would, The many excellent Colonels and Majors of the party have 
but the very fact of the victory might have gained him new | almost lost their interest in the great institution of the Army 
control over his own party, and strengthened the organisation since promotion ceased to be purchasable; and the friends of 
from the weakness of which he now suffers. The remedy for | “the legitimate influence of property on elections” have 
want of influence is,—success. No one knows better than bidden adieu to the open vote with a sort of “pale despair 
Mr. Disraeli that the same man who is a very disaffected | and cold tranquillity,” that leaves them no interest in the pos- 
follower of a leader in a weak minority, is often one of | sible objects of the Conservative policy of the future. In short, 
the most trustworthy supporters of the same leader in| what Mr. Disraeli’s discontented followers feel is that if, after 
a triumphant majority. If Mr. Disraeli had chosen | all, his policy of 1867-8 has, after four years’ trial, rendered 
this Session to be a factious party leader, he woulda Conservative majority possible,—it has nevertheless so 
probably have calculated that the same victory which completely destroyed the objects which were dear to Con- 
was to disorganise the opposite party, would heal the | servative hearts in the past, that there is no fascination 
anarchy in his own. It can hardly be doubted that his ex- left for them in the prospect of a party triumph. Othello’s 
treme moderation, not only in relation to the negotiations | occupation’s gone. The Conservatives may win, they 
under the Treaty of Washington, but to the Collier Scandal, | think, but they will not win the power of conserving 
and all the other irritating incidents of the Session has been, what was alone dear to them. You can see the same feel- 
if not certainly due, at least fairly referable to a patriotic |ing even in some of Mr. Disraeli’s own colleagues. Mr. 
preference of his country to his party for which Mr. Disraeli| Gathorne Hardy, who, of course, sanctioned what was 
is entitled to the utmost credit. What influence a certain | done in 1867, often speaks in a tone of regret and privation 
political languor which appears to have been creeping over Mr. | of what was then done and of its results, which at once 
Disraeli may have had on the result, it is at once impossible and | marks him out as an unwilling political accomplice of Mr. 
hardly fair to ask. All that we see is that Mr. Disraeli has borne | Disraeli. In short, the weakness of Mr. Disraeli’s position is 
himself in the Commons with far greater impartiality and | this,—that he has relied too much on the kind of Conservatism 
dignity than the leaders of Opposition in the Lords,—for in the | which he saw to be really ingrained in the poorest class of the 
Peers the leadership is practically in commission,—have borne | English people, the Conservatism devoted to political and 
themselves in the Upper House, and that this reticence has | social forms and traditions which the good sense of the people 
certainly contributed in no small degree to the success of the | has already found the means of moulding into practical elas- 
negotiation with the United States which he could easily | ticity to their own ends. But such a Conservatism is nothing 
have ruined. It is inevitable and, indeed, quite just that Mr. | to the rank and file of the Tory party without something 


Disraeli’s character as a statesman in some degree above party, | much more substantial, the power of maintaining the great 
should gain in public esteem by this attitude of forbearance, 
and by the magnanimous support which he virtually gave to 
the Government. 


historical privileges of caste, landed property, and wealth. 
Mr. Disraeli’s reform has held out some prospect of giving 
| durability to the constitutional traditions of the British people, 








Nevertheless, it is obvious enough that Mr. Disraeli has not,on | but at the sacrifice of the most notable of the privileges 
the whole, gained ground with his own party. The Conservative | which caste, land, and wealth a year or two ago enjoyed. 
irreconcilables have never been, we certainly cannot say so | Of course, they have for a time lost their interest in party 
voiceless—for the two Mr. Bentincks, Mr. Beresford Hope, and | victories. Members like the Messrs. Beutinck, Mr. Beres- 
Mr. Newdegate must be said to possess some of the most inde- | ford Hope, Mr. Newdegate, and Sir Rainald Knightley feel to 
fatigable voices in the House of Commons, as well as some of | a certain extent mocked at, when they are assured that they 
the most remarkable for the excess of emphasis with which | may yet, thanks to Mr. Disraeli, get a strong Conservative 
they are managed,—but certainly have never been so in-/| majority. They know they can’t take back what has been 
effectively represented as they are now. While Lord Salis- | given away. They are not imaginative enough to conceive 
bury and Lord Carnarvon in the House of Peers have in some other losses quite as important, which a Conservative victory 
sense been brought over to acknowledge Mr. Disraeii’s leader- | may yet avert. They feel the vacancy in their hearts where 
ship, in deference to his colleague and friend Lord Derby, the | caste privileges, Church privileges, land privileges once were, 
dissatisfied Conservatives of the Lower House are more utterly | and now are no longer ; and they feel like the man who, after 
destitute of head and organization than even the celebrated | he had lost his wife and all his children for want of a little 
“Cave” of 1866, at the time when Mr. Bright describeditasa party timely nourishment and medical aid, was suddenly told that 
so closely resembling a little Skye terrier that you could not tell | he was the heir to a considerable fortune. The difliculty of Mr. 
which was its head and which its tail. One would have supposed | Disraeli’s position, then, seems to be the hollowness and faint- 
that this ineffectual character of the organisation below the | heartedness of his enraged and disappointed followers, who are 
gangway would have left Mr. Disraeli practically supreme, | told to hope for victory, when all for which they were accus- 
since a Cave of Adullam without any David is not really very | tomed to fight has vanished from their reach. Mr. Disraeli, 
formidable. But the truth seems to be, that the discontent with | therefore, may perhaps be more than praiseworthy,—that he 
Mr. Disraeli is of that deep-rooted kind which will only bear certainly is,—in adopting the magnanimous, reserved, and 
comparison with the discontent that was felt against Sir Robert | temperate line which he is pursuing ; he may be wise as well. 
Peel in 1845 and 1846—the discontent of which Mr. Disraeli | Liberals can hardly enter adequately into the feelings of 
himself became the powerful organ—when the country party | the dispirited band which have for four years been seeing all 
saw that he was abandoning the theory of Protection. The | they cared for in politics spirited away out of their grasp, and 
country Conservatives, unable as they are to find an efficient | who have been comforted with the poor consolation that as 
leader, feel—and feel all the more bitterly for their ineffectual | $oon as all they valued most was gone, they would get a 
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very strong majority to assist them in retaining all that | landlords of Ireland and of course of Galway, Catholic and Pro. 
remained behind. | testant alike, while the enthusiasm of the peasantry and of the 
: | peasant priesthood was excited in a.proportional degree 
THE GALWAY ELECTION EVIDENCE. ‘Landlords, Catholic and Protestant, Liberal and Conserya. 

HE Galway Election Evidence is at once amusing and _ tive, insisted on a man who was understood to represent the 
melancholy reading. It presents a curious picture of protest against this revolutionary principle, Captain Trench, 

the Irish electorate as a political force compounded of | For the first time in this generation the hereditary rivals, the 
two other forces,—the resultant of the forces exerted | Clanricarde and the Clancarty families, united their forces, — 
by Irish landlords and Irish priests. Mr. Justice Keogh | for Captain Trench. At the Loughrea meeting in December, 
thinks the former force in every way legitimate and normal,— | Sir Thomas Burke (Catholic), who took the chair, said in 
an orderly foree which ought to be assumed as the orderly | addressing the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
principle and governing law of Irish political feeling, while | the county :—‘ My Lord, this is a meeting of the gentry and 
the indignation which fills his bosom at the display of the | others, Catholics as well as Protestants, of the county Galway, 
latter force, when it happens to pull in a direction contrary to | to decide whether or not we shall give our support to certain 
that of the former, is almost too much for his personal candidates at the next election. The meeting has been called 











equanimity, and quite too much for his judicial im- | 
partiality. For our own parts, we hardly know which of the | 
two forces is the more threatening to the political life and 
progress of Ireland. There is no question whatever that the | 
spiritual influence is of the two the more potent and the 
more despotic; but then, on the other hand, a great part 
of its potency is due to the ardent concurrence of the! 
peasantry themselves, so that here at least you have not | 
an oppressive, but only an overwhelming force. There is | 
hardly any substantial proof in the whole of this voluminous 
evidence that the peasantry ever gave reluctant votes,—votes 
against their own secret wishes,—under priestly influence. | 
There is ample evidence, evidence without limit, that when 
appealed to by their landlords to vote with them, they affected 
to desire it, but to be afraid either of the physical intimidation of 
their brother electors and the non-electors, or of the spiritual 
menaces of the priests. But it is very remarkable that when 
the attempt was made to get them to confess in the witness- 
box that they were really intimidated into voting for Captain 
Nolan against their own wish and secret convictions, it, 
appears completely to have failed,—so much so, indeed, that 
the petitioners did not venture to extend this side of the 
ease. The peasants when put into the witness-box admitted 
that they had made up an untrue story to excuse themselves 





from voting for Captain Trench and the landlord interest, but |, 


denied absolutely that they had really entertained the fear they | 
had professed, or that they had been really actuated by anything 
but preference in voting for Captain Nolan. The evidence of Cap- 
tain Blakeney’s tenantry in this sense had a great effect on the 
counsel for the petitioner, who do not seem to have been much 
disposed after that to call on peasants who had professed fear of 
going against the people or the priests to prove that their 
alarm was genuine. In fact, the practice of asking for a 
little mock intimidation as a kind of warrant to the landlord 
that it would not have been safe for the tenants to comply with 
his or his agent’s requests seems to have been very prevalent. | 
We do not say this by way of extenuating the conduct of the | 
priests, for we hold that the use of over-mastering influences | 
of this kind in sympathy with the general current of the| 
peasantry’s wishes,—and, of course, the priests are for the 
most part only ordained peasants,—is, if anything, more 
blighting and destructive to the political judgment than the 
use of such influences against the current of popular feeling. 
In the latter case, the peasant, even if he yields and votes | 
against his own wishes, will, in all probability, only | 
ponder the more, and nurse his convictions in secret, by 
way of compensating himself for the pain of unfaithfulness 
to them, while the peasant who is overpowered by authori- | 
tative influences favourable to his own political inclinations 
has little chance of ever learning to reflect on politics at all. 
Still, though the sacerdotal influences which carry away 
an ignorant peasant in the direction in which he wishes 
to go, are more fatal to his intellectual education than those 
which awaken his own resisting power, and set him musing 
on the hardship of his position, the latter are certainly more | 
morally degrading, and more likely to foster that general | 
sense of political discontent and revolt which is the bane of 
Irish politics. The examination of this voluminous evidence, 
while it more than supports Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment | 
as to the wholesale and excessive uses of illegitimate sacerdotal 
influence throughout the long canvas for the Galway election, 
leaves usin simple amazement at his decision that the land- | 
lord influence was not most widely used on the side of | 
Captain Trench. 
The truth is, that this was not an election of a reli-| 
gious character in principle at all. The arbitration on | 


by universal consent, including that of myself, who have re. 
presented this county for eighteen or nineteen years, for the 
purpose—and there is no use disguising the fact—of preventing 
Captain Nolan, a humbug, coming into the county.” That 
was a very frank account of the object of the landlords, 
Catholic and Protestant, and it was followed up by the 
chairman, Sir Thomas Burke, with a manifesto to his 
tenantry called the Loughrea manifesto, in which Sir Thomas 
used this language, “I now express my hope and confidence that 
none of my tenants will vote against my will for any candidate, 
and I feel certain they will not forget my conduct to them 
when they required both forbearance and indulgence. I would 
wish all my tenants who have votes to give them to Captain 
Trench ; ‘ he is as Liberal as his cousin, Captain Gregory, who 
has given such general satisfaction.’ Give a wise vote now, 
while you can ; you may soon be without one, for if Captain 
Nolan’s system of restoration or restitution becomes law, you 


| will have to restore the land you got from your neighbours 


twenty-five years since, when they implored for assistance to 
goto America. You are now the occupiers of the soil, and 
love your homes and wish to live in them in peace; therefore, 
do not listen to agitators, who would, if they could, reduce 
this country to the deplorable condition of France ; and recol- 
lect, when the election ts over, you have no one to expect any 
favour from but your landlord or his agent.” That struck the 
key-note of the landlord policy in this election all 
over Galway. And Sir Thomas Burke followed out his own 
manifesto, which he seems to have distributed freely to his 
tenants, by dismissing a bailiff who voted for Captain Nolan, 
“ partly for being impertinent and partly for voting for Captain 
Nolan.” Lady Mary Burke, who seems to have been a wit- 
ness of the interview in which Sir Thomas gave notice to 
this bailiff that he would dismiss him, does not seem to have 
observed the impertinence, on that occasion at least. She says: 
—‘ This man professed to be very sorry indeed for anything 
having happened ” (what had happened was a sort of political 
revolt of the tenantry in favour of Captain Nolan), “and 
particularly at Sir Thomas saying that he would leave the 
country.” ‘Sir Thomas said to him you will leave my ser- 
vice from this day ; I will never employ you any more.” ... 
“Tierney clearly promised on that occasion faithfully that 
whoever wanted him to go, he would stay at home from the 
polling on that day, which promise we heard afterwards that 
he broke.” And subsequently, the same witness, in answer to 
the question, “ Was it in consequence of his having broken 
his promise of staying away that Sir Thomas definitely 
made up his mind to part with him?” replies, “ Cer- 
tainly; he told me that if he stayed at home he 
would not part with him.” And as Sir Thomas Burke 
acted, so apparently acted one of Lord Clanricarde’s own 
agents, Mr. J. H. Blake. He canvassed Lord Clanricarde’s 
tenants, sometimes in company with his lordship, for Captain 
Trench. About fifty (out of 200 tenants on those estates for 
which Mr. Blake was agent) voted for Captain Trench. Most 
of the rest complained that they dared not vote for Trench, 
and were recommended to stay at home. They did not stay 
at home, but voted for Nolan. And in consequence,—a 
consequence fairly admitted by the agent,—their rents, which 
had been much below their fair rate for more than twelve 
years back, and confessedly would not have been in all 
probability raised for a long time but for this act of in- 
dependence, were (moderately) raised. Lord Clanricarde 
seems to have said after the election, by his agent’s account, 
that he heard for the first time the theory that tenants owed 
nothing to their landlords but their rent, and that he did not 
approve of this theory; that it was not the one which had 





the Portacarron evictions and the award reversing them existed between him and his tenants for the last forty-five 
to which Captain Nolan had submitted, simply horrified the | years, but that if that theory was to be adopted, he 
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thought his lands ought to be let at a fair letting| Asia, as the debate raised on Friday week by Mr. Eastwick 
yalue, and accordingly he gave some twelve tenants notice was one of the most lively and honest that have occurred this 
of a rise in their rents. Further, his agent admitted | Session, and as the Government was saved rather by its majority 
that tradesmen at Portumna, whom Lord Clanricarde had | than by its arguments, perhaps we may be permitted to say 
previously employed,—a baker and others,—lost his custom, that the Foreign Office might say much more for itself than 
partly at least, from their having voted for Captain Nolan. Mr. Gladstone said for it,—that though wrong, dangerously 
He was not willing to admit that that was the principal wrong, upon a point of detail, it was in the right upon the 
motive ; but he did admit that the change took place direct)y general quarrel. The facts can, we believe, be made clear 
after the election, and that this motive ‘may have operated a without entering into all the details with which the Member 
little.” In fact, the theory of almost all the landlords,—as of for Penrhyn overloaded an extremely interesting and even 
Mr. Juctice Keogh himself,—evidently was that they had a brilliant speech. The Mission at Teheran is always of im- 
natural right to their tenants’ support, thatit was not fair,indeed, | portance to this country for a geographical reason, because 
to exercise this right too hardly, so as to inflict any cruel pres- | the Shah who resides there governs the vast isthmus which lies 
sure on their consciences ; but that they were entitled at least between the Russian Empire and our Empire in India. From 
to the “ compliment ” of their tenants’ abstaining from voting the shores of the Caspian to the shores of the Gulf of Persia 
against their candidate, and that when this was not conceded, | is but a single step, though the step is 500 miles long. 
it was only fair and right that they (the landlords) should Any one who looks at a good map of Asia will see that 
withdraw all personal signs of favour and good-will, and make the Czar, who treats the Caspian as his own lake, can at 
their tenants feel what it was to lose a friend. This general any moment attack Persia, and that the subjugation of 
theory of the relation of landlord to tenant in Ireland seems that weak Empire, or its reduction to a position of 
universally accepted. The wife of one proprietor speaks of vassalage, would endanger our military position in India 
those tenants only as “loyal” who vote with her husband. to the most terrible degree,—to a degree indeed which 
Mr. R. Power, the clerk of the peace of the county of Gal-| might make the Empire a costly and burdensome posses- 
way, and himself a landed proprietor, admits that he always | sion. If Russia or her vassal were ruling above the 
considered himself ‘ bound to vote in whatever way the Clan- Persian Gulf we should have to keep a Channel Fleet in the 
ricarde tenants voted,”. and assumes as “of course’ that “his Gulf, the hottest, most disagreeable, and most expensive of 
tenants should vote in the same way.” If Lord Clanricarde had all maritime stations ; to fortify Bombay at the cost of twenty 
not coalesced with Lord Clancarty, he admits that he should | millions; to keep a European army of considerable size 
never have thought of voting for Captain Trench ; but as it was, | handy to the Western Coast; to crush Hyderabad for ever, 
he held himself bound to follow Lord Clanricarde’s lead, and held | that Court having been for generations allied to that of 
his tenants bound to follow his own lead. And Lord Clanricarde’s Persia by religious affinities ; and to sweep the last vestige of 
agent, Mr. J. H. Blake, follows up with the most hearty | independent native authority out of Western India. We 
confirmation of the same theory. Speaking of the regular should be compelled instantly to garrison Candahar, in order 
rule and custom in former elections, he says, “I brought to strike at the flank of any army advancing from the North, 
up the tenants to vote in accordance with the wishes of the and to double the heavy garrison coiled up in the canton- 
proprietors at the time.” If the priests had only let the, ments of the Punjab. It would be in the power of Prince 
people alone, Mr. J. H. Blake thinks that excellent old custom | Gortschakoff at any moment, by a mere threatening despatch, 
would have been as much followed at this election as at any to depress Indian securities thirty per cent., while a new sense 
previous election. The case of Mr. Staunton and his tenants, of power, a new delight in political intrigue, a new hope of 
which we have quoted before, is another still stronger of the | gain, would be spread throughout all the Native States we 
same kind. The evidence is all of one colour on this head. | already are so perplexed to manage with reasonable lenity. 
All the Irish landlords clearly thought themselves entitled to | These are no dreams of men smitten with that strange poli- 
direct their tenants’ votes in the absence of any positively con- | tical disease Russophobia, no dreamy prophecies of dangers to 
scientious conviction on the tenant’s side, and entitled to their be encountered centuries hence; they are the mature decisions 
absolute neutrality even in the case of a conscientious convic- | of competent statesmen, who have acted on them over and over 
tion. And it is evident that the declarations of the landed | again through war. We might as well let France have Egypt as 
proprietors exerted a great restraint over the inclinations of Russia Persia,—that is to say, it would be cheaper, easier, and 
the tenants. That is admitted on all sides. The proprietors | more reasonable to fight a great war with either power, than 
were mostly willing to waive that constraint so far as insisting to endure for centuries such a situation as either conquest 
on votes for their own candidate was concerned. They did not would provoke. This danger—which is permanent, and while 
intend to waive it so far as insisting on their tenants’ neu- Russia is governed as at present irremediable—has been of 
trality was concerned. And there is much more evidence late greatly exasperated by the misfortunes of Persia, which 
that unwilling votes were given under such influence | have reduced her strength till the conquest of the country 
for Captain Trench, or that votes not given to him were could, if Lord Granville and the Sultan acquiesced, be effected 
lost to Captain Nolan, than that unwilling votes were given | in two years. We question indeed if the Shah could maintain 
under sacerdotal influence to Captain Nolan. The sacerdotal | himself for one. The capture of Teheran, which is but 100 
pressure, no doubt, was much stronger and much more openly | miles from the Caspian, would bring his dynasty to a close. 
exercised than the landlord pressure. But it was the pressure | His kingdom, vast as it is, contains a population which must 
of peasants on peasants, generally invited as a protection by now be under four millions, possibly under three, wretchedly 
the voters. The landlord pressure was much more reserved governed, miserably discontented, honeycombed with disaffec- 
and cautious, but it was pressure exerted against a candidate tion and with strange philosophies and creeds, one of which, 
committed, as the peasants thought, to the peasants’ cause; at all events, Sufecism, kills patriotism ; while another, 
as a motive against supporting Captain Nolan it was very | Babism, would welcome Satan as a deliverer from the Shah. 
freely exerted; and it was followed by a good many If the Czar were free to act and ready to risk 30,000 troops 
reluctant votes for Trench, and stiJl more equaily re-| and 50,000 auxiliaries—say an Army of the Caucasus—Persia 
luctant abstinences from voting for Nolan. That is the | would fall almost without a struggle, and Russia would be our 
general drift of the evidence, and that there was a regularly | direct, permanent, and implacable rival throughout South- 
organised system of very moderate, but very steadily applied | Western Asia. We could not live so; the cost, to begin with, 
“undue influence” against Captain Nolan, the impartial; would be unendurable; and we must at any hazard keep 
reader of the evidence could not, we should have thought, for a | Persia neutralised and independent. 
moment doubt. But then Mr. Justice Keogh thinks that “no| So far Mr. Eastwick will probably assent to our re- 
steadier, no safer, no more legitimate influence” than that of | marks, it is only when we arrive at his conclusion that we 
the landlord over his tenant could be used; and how far a/ diverge. In common with almost all eminent Anglo-Indians, 
judge holding that opinion cou/d be impartial in the matter, | he holds that in this situation of affairs it is India which is 
we certainly have great difficulty in determining. | interested, India which is menaced, and therefore India which 
| ought to guide our policy in Teheran. bag no; ny our 
= | policy in Teheran is not an Indian or an Asiatic policy, but 
: THE MISSION AT TEHERAN. poy’ a very serious part, of our Imperial policy ; that 
T is, we fear, quite impossible to interest Englishmen in| Teheran is for diplomatic purposes in Europe ; that we are 
4 general in the Teheran Mission, and the propriety or | not fighting the Shah, who can do nothing to us, but the 
impropriety of placing it under the control of the India| Czar, who can make our lives burdensome; that there, as in 
House instead of the Foreign Office. As, however, the ques-| Constantinople, we must be present with the Empire, and not 
tion is one of the most serious importance to all our interests in | with a dependency at our back,—must be represented by men 
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in harmony with the Supreme Government, and not by men | to hold a post which would be a high prize for any one of 
in harmony with that very powerful but entirely separate the younger men of the Embassies at St. Petersburg and Con- 
system of thought called Anglo-Indian opinion. Mr. stantinople. At all events, if the Foreign Office is to man 
Eastwick says India possesses a singularly qualified school of our relations with Russia and Turkey, it must also manage pd 
diplomatists, and we should be the last to deny his assertion; relations with the Persian Court, and must contrive to find 
but they are not qualified for European work, and especially men whom the country can trust to keep in accord with the 
not qualified for European work in which their ultimate master | general foreign policy of the Imperial Government. 
is the House of Commons. They never, when responsible only | 
to the India House, understand what their position is, how far | 
they will be supported, how wide is the difference between | LORD HARTINGTON AND THE IRISH RAILWAYs, 
their power when in accord with “that ignorant popular meet- l’ the Government does not intend next Session to make 
ing the Commons” and when in disaccord with its desires. They | the purchase of the Irish Railways a Cabinet question 
reason and act as Indians, as men who, if anyone pulls their | Lord Hartington has made some very imprudent statements, 
moustaches, can set armies in motion with a word. That is | His speech on Wednesday, in answer to Sir Rowland Blenner- 
not a bad attitude of mind when we are dealing with Teheran | hasset’s exhaustive defence of that policy, drove the Irish 
alone, but in serious matters it is not with Teheran we are Members wild with delight, and seemed to most English 
dealing, but with a gigantic European power, which can make Members a confession that the Cabinet approved generally of 
itself heavily felt in Berlin, and Paris, and Constantinople, | the experiment, would examine it still further, and would, if 
which is interested in diplomacy as a high art, and which ‘the shareholders were only reasonable, lay a distinct proposal 
likes nothing better than to punish opposition in Teheran ‘before Parliament. Of course, as the Marquis pointed out 
through unseen influence at Versailles. An Indian discon-| with some iteration, the shareholders, and especially the 
nected from the Foreign Office cannot influence St. Petersburg. | Preference shareholders, whose legal position is a separate 
To ask Lord Granville to pursue a policy in Paris when a man | one, must be moderate, and not look on the proposal as 
not under his orders or his purview is compelling Prince an opportunity for plunder, because if they do, the interests 
Gortschakoff to resist him there, is like asking a captain affected, which are sure to be powerful, will prove too strong 
to sail a ship while refusing him authority to stop | for the Government, which can only succeed by the help of 
leaks. We might as well let the Colonial Office and | those men of both parties who believe—with Mr. Graves, for 
the Dominion between them appoint the Minister at Wash-| example, the Tory Member for Liverpool—that Government 
ington, and then make the Foreign Office responsible | may by acquiring the Railways seriously diminish the public 
for all the difficulties about cod-fish. As for the patronage, | burdens. The Irish Members must be moderate too; must 
and the distribution of cost, and the “claim” of India to| not demand all the profit for Ireland, unless indeed Ireland is 
opportunities of distinction, all that is matter of detail, andj to pay all the purchase-money ; must not, above all, spoil a 
very minute detail, when compared with the grand principle | great experiment by savage demands for immediate reductions 
that any diplomatist who is forced to threaten or conciliate | of third-class fares. They must consent for once in their lives to 
European powers should be responsible to the Foreign Office. | let their country benefit without seeking to make out of its pros- 
Of the question of dignity raised by Mr. Gladstone we do not | perity political capital for the hustings, and must leave Mr. 
think very much, as that only concerns the Shah, who, in our | Gladstone to work out his idea as a great financial measure, 
view, is the least important personage involved, but the ques-| without worrying him at every step with political and 
tion of responsibility is all-important to the success of the | electioneering considerations. The State, in fact, must have 
most delicate branch of our diplomacy. We were very near | its recompense for its outlay and risk. Subject, however, to 
fighting the other day, and breaking up every combination | those reserves, it would seem clear from the Irish Secretary's 
now at work in Europe for a point indefinitely less important | speech that the Cabinet will not be sorry to be persuaded to 
to Russia than half-a-dozen which might to-morrow be raised | purchase the Railways, and so anticipate the advocates of Home 
at Teheran. : Rule by doing what it is quite certain, as Lord Hartington ad- 
But, says Mr. Eastwick, look at the result of your policy. | mitted, an Irish Parliament would do,—if it could find the 
Here is Lord Granville appointing the very worst Minister to| money. [Home-Rulers, we must remark en passant, always 
Teheran it is humanly possible to select. There, we confess, | assume that the credit of Ireland would be equal in the Money 
we retire, for we have no defence to make. The Foreign | Market to the credit of the United Kingdom, an assumption 
Office has never estimated the Mission at Teheran at its | of the most sanguine kind.] It has evidently no objection of 
just importance, has never selected first-rate men to preside | principle, has no fear of the cry that if Irish Railways are 
in it, and is now undoubtedly making a blunder which, if Mr. | purchased, so must English Railways be—the very cry raised 
Hammond had any personal experience of the East, could | when the Irish Establishment was attacked—considers Parlia- 
never have been made. Mr. Taylour Thomson may be the | ment “ wanting in its duty ” in evading the subject, and is in no 
ablest diplomatist in the service, may be thoroughly acquainted | way aghast at the magnitude of the proposition, which is in 
with Persia, and may entirely deserve promotion, but he can | truth a very moderate one. The State is at least as wealthy, 
never be an acceptable Minister at Teheran. He may be as | as able, and as powerful as the body of shareholders in the 
innocent of the intrigue which became a State question in | North-Western line, and those gentlemen manage most effici- 
1855 as Lord Clarendon was, but he was in open quarrel with | ently a concern considerably larger than the whole Railway 
the Shah and his Vizier about a family matter on which no | system of Ireland. 
Mussulman monarch or noble ever forgets or forgives or| We sincerely trust that the Marquis, who is a good man of 
changes his mind. The mere fact that such a question had | business by no means inclined to make rash promises, expresses 
been raised ought to have prevented such an appointment, even | the secret view of his colleagues in the Cabinet, for we 
if the quarrel had not produced a war which can have left | believe that if carried out it will be of the greatest advantage 
nothing but bitterness in the Sovereign’s mind. The Shah/tothe Empire. Apart altogether from the proposition laid 
may say, as he is said to have said, that he had no objection | down by Mr. Graves, reiterated over and over again by Mr. Galt 
to Mr. Thomson—though the Persian Minister in London | in his valuable pamphlets on the subject, and we believe accepted 
objected at once—but no man acquainted with the East will| by Mr. Gladstone himself, that the Railways might be so 
doubt that he views the appointment with the deepest dis- | managed as to lift from our shoulders much of the burden 
pleasure, that all hope of the Minister exercising personal | of the Debt, there can be no doubt that when the State creates 
influence must be foregone, and that the slightest mistake on|a monopoly in any article of prime necessity, it ought 
his part may be productive of the most serious consequences. | to control that monopoly in the interest of the public. There 
These sovereigns do not stop to reason when they fancy their|is no doubt that the Railway Companies possess such a 
honour in question. They kill, and we cannot have our Ministers | monopoly of the means of communication, and very little that 
killed on groundless suspicions about their private conduct.|they cannot be sufficiently controlled. They can be 
That, however, is a reason for finding Mr. Thomson another | prevented from charging prohibitory rates, from risking 
Mission and making some special selection for Teheran, not | accidents wilfully, and from shutting up their lines, 
for removing the Envoy from the control of the department | but the public needs further protection than this. It 
which may be so fatally affected by his proceedings. If the | needs to have the Railways worked in its interest, which is 
Foreign Office cannot find a fit man in their own service, let | to facilitate communication, to carry as much as possible at as 
them choose some one outside it,—it would not be a bad plan | low a rate as will pay, and not in the interest of the share- 
to make the Mission an enclave within the department, to be holders, which is to extract as much profit as possible out of 
always filled by a special selection—but we cannot believe the | as little work as it is possible todo. Supposing that a charge 


department to be so destitute of men competent and willing | of a penny a mile yields exactly as much as a charge of a 
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farthing, the Companies will charge the penny, because they | pletely separate, and the people most interested are inclined 
thereby limit the area of their work and responsibility, butthe to see the experiment tried. Above all, it is there that 
State officials will charge the farthing, because they thereby success will have the greatest result on the prosperity of the 
increase the area of the usefulness of their machine. e| Empire, for if we could but make Ireland rich, one-half her 
in b f th ful f thei hi The Empire, for if ld but make Ireland rich, half bh 
whole argument for the State purchase of Railways lies in that | difliculties would disappear in a day. 
sentence, and nowhere can it be so true or so applicable as in Ire- | 
land, for nowhere ischeapness so completely the condition of rail- 
way usefulness. It isin Ireland as in India, the Railways to be THE COST OF LIVING. 
useful must be used, and unless the Companies can carry the |/P\IIE panic about Prices caused by the sudden and excessive 
people at a cost less than the cost of walking the distance | rise in the price of coals, the incessant recurrence of strikes, 
barefoot—an object actually accomplished in Bengal—their | and aquantity of sensational writing about both of them, is, we think, 
usefulness CER HSVES CHIENSS, It is clear from Sir Rowland |a little sharper than it need be. People with limited incomes seem 
Blennerhasset's figures that the Irish Companies cannot | to be horror-struck, to believe that because coal has risen, and 
comply with this condition, cannot even make an effort to do gold is ‘‘ falling,” and labourers are striking, and the country is 
it, many of them being, with their high fares, in an embar- | very prosperous, therefore there will be a sudden rise in the price 
rassed condition, and all betraying the greatest unwillingness | o¢ everything, and that by Christmas their incomes may be worth 
to risk anything for the public good. about half what they were worth last year. The apprehension is 
They have not the means to build the plant necessary for | not unnatural, is indeed well founded as to the ultimate 
the cheap conveyance of coal, marble, iron ore, sulphur, and a | course of affairs, but it is much exaggerated as to the near- 
hundred bulky products, out of which, were the charges for! ness of the dreaded result. ‘Che world is much more conser- 
transport not so heavy, great trades might be produced. They vative even as to prices than timid people imagine. ‘The coal 
cannot, or at Le events do not, carry fish at a price which | famine which has so frightened the public is to a great extent the 
makes it wort ge to wor ? 4 a while their charges | result of an accident, —the sudden increase in the demand for coal 
od ogee. oo e oy ty o : oe e being gr are | for the iron trade which has cleared off the stocks at the pit, and for 
ee ee care ee _ vexatious cata the a moment caused the demand to exceed the supply, thus enabling, 
slow rates at which the Parliamentary trains are driven, and | : , : 
: nah, ? (and indeed compelling the masters to charge new purchasers 
the evident want of willingness to make the trains “corre-| Thi Remon teeh Tee Sieate 
toe yigee thegheaeg fi that the State, jf CBOrmous rates. ‘This cannot, however, last long. ere is no 
i png recone quote wanes de © Stare, I exhaustion of coal, no diminution in the quantity procurable 
it purchased the Railways at a reasonable price, would | a yo > te at c te dt wen bs 4 the aA z of peo 
be in a much better position than the Companies, for _— ’ nie. *s . - a 
apart from its splendid credit, which would enable it to | duction ; and as profits are 5 large—we hear . — 
save two per cent. on the Railway mortgages, it would | dividing forty per cent.— and wages are very high, sup- 
substitute a single Board for the fifty-six which at present plies must soon be procurable suflicient to bring down 
exist, a single Manager for the 436 Directors, and a| the price. New collieries will be opened and new labourers 
single system of management for the multiplicity at present | take to the trade. Meanwhile people must buy cheaper coal, mix 
employed. It would have no motive for embarrassing traffic | Coke with it, use fire-balls, allowance their kitchens, and put in 
to injure rival owners, and no temptation to avoid in- | force all those devices by which good housewives contrive to re- 
crease of work, which if equally profitable, could only | ®djust their incomes to any new demand. That manufacturers 
bring to it similar increase of patronage. The sum thus_ Will suffer severely for a time is possible, but most private persons 
saved could be used in gradual reductions of fares, par- waste coal so much that a very little more care, or a permanently 
ticularly for goods, till the level is reached at which, the | useful expenditure on economic stoves, will enable them to endure 











demand being fully supplied, reductions cease to attract 
fresh masses of business, and therefore to be profitable 
to the department. The gain to the people from such an 
experiment, if it succeeds, must be enormous, greater perhaps 
economically than any probable gain from any other experi- 
ment, and it is certainly not one which ought to frighten a 
British Parliament. The wildest calculation of outlay is 
only £30,000,000, and the net income of the Railways, as now 
managed, with ail the directors and engineers and jobbing 
contracts to burden them, is £1,045,000, or more than 


| for one year a demand of 40s. a ton for the best Wallsend. The 
difference will not exceed an ordinary increase in the [ncome-tax, 
and the great laws of supply and demand can be trusted more 
‘fully than Mr. Lowe. As to the increase in other things, it will 
tend very much to correct itself. The complaining housewives 
| forget that while a few things have risen iu price a great many 
others have as distinctly declined, that the effect of all this resort 
to machinery which has so raised the price of coal is to lower the 
| price of all manufactured articles. Rent has not seriously risen of 
late years, except in one or two districts, the great cities being 


three per cent. upon the total. The difference between | over-built, and the price of houses ia the little towns kept down 
that sum and 3} per cent., at which it is certain the | by the emigration from them to the great cities and the country- 
State can raise the money, is only £150,000 a year, by  gides, Bread, though a little higher than it was ten years ago, is 
no means a large sum to risk in so splendid an effort very much cheaper than it was in the time of the last generation, 
to govern Ireland as she would govern herself. Even this' when SOs. a quarter was a common price for wheat. Clothing, 


amount, moreover, is calculated on the supposition that Par-| 
liament agrees to be plundered, that no saving is secured by 
unity of management, and no additional traffic is attracted 
by the readiness of the Department to promote the public 
interest, a readiness which will be ensured by the delight 
with which the one hundred Irish Members in the House of 
Commons will worry its chief whenever they get a chance. 


; though dearer than before the American war, is very much 
| cheaper ihan it was forty years since. Furniture costs less by 
30 per cent. than it did fifteen years ago, though we use very 
/much more; aud lighting has been reduced more than 100 per 
icent. Every luxury of food except meat, and milk, with its pro- 
| ducts, such as butter and cheese, including tea, coffee, and sugar, 
‘has been reduced by legislation more than 100 per cent., while it 





For thea, wo, hall gaily dere expreed by the hese that wih te get hay larva an rot bare 
shall double the number of State employ’s—a great gain in| this year meat aud milk will remain stationary for some time to 
Ireland, where State employes, ¢.g., the constables, have shown | °°*: The fall in the value of gold, though it continues and may 
unswerving loyalty—and shall test in the most complete way | ‘BCTSs° 1 Pace, wat mes ob pee egprengy mentee — 
the assertion that the State manages certain concerns better P& 004M, and is diminished by the enormous expansion 
than private individuals. Wherever the department is tested Which the influx itself, as well as the new habits of man- 
by efficiency only, as in the dockyards, the State is an expensive kind—the habit, for inatance, of working in huge partner- 
and lax agency ; but wherever it is tested by efficiency and ships—has given to every description of trade, manufacture, 
profit, as in the Post Office, the Telegraphs, and the Mint, it is | oT business. ‘he fall looks more severe when old figures are con- 
at once penurious and severe. If the experiment succeeds trasted with those of a year like this, but if we compare seven years 
in Ireland, where the railways are comparatively unprofit- with seven years, and confine the comparison to raw materials, 
able, where agriculture is backward and manufactures scarcely | we shall fiud that it does not excecd the proportion we have 
thrive, where the mass of the people are poverty-stricken, | stated. As long as the rise is not too swift, everything will adjust 
and where but three great cities exist, it will surely succeed itself, the man who is doing anything getting more for his work, 
in Great Britain, where every condition is so much more! even though he spends more to obtain what he wants. A large 
favourable. It is true, no doubt, that in selecting Ireland as section even of those who possess fixed incomes will suffer little 
the field of trial we run the risk of discrediting the experi- from the rise, the price of Consols, for example, being inflated by the 
ment, but, on the other hand, failure there would mean less abundanceof gol, justasthe price of cottonis. All receivers of wages 
than failure anywhere else ; the system of Railways is com-| will distinctly benefit by the rise in price, and so by and bye must 
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that discontented class the agriculturists, for although the price of 
their corn is fixed by the Russian harvest, and not by the Eng- 
lish demand, tlie effect of a fall in gold extends to the whole 


world, and the price of their produce, corn excepted, must rise | 


with that of labour and of all other commodities. 
It is only during the time of readjustment that serious incon- 


venience will be felt, and that can be encountered in most in- | 
This is an era | 


stances by a little more economy and painstaking. 
of waste. People tell each other complainingly of the small in- 
comes on which their fathers lived, and entirely forget to describe 


how little their fathers wanted, how they valued their moveable | 


property, how seldom they renewed anything, how long they 
made carpets last, how jealous they were of anything approaching 
to household waste. One-half the things which the middle-class, 
even the poorer middle-class, think necessaries are not necessaries 
at all, but luxuries conducing very little to the amenity of their 
lives. Even now when, as Punch said, ‘the one thing dearer 
than life is living,” it is astonishing with how little money the 
few families who keep up the old tradition contrive to get along. 
The clergy, for instance, who of all classes will feel the change 
most severely, their incomes being dependent on the price of corn, 
which of all prices will rise most slowly, have for thirty 


years set an example of good domestle management which the | 


whole middle-class would have done well to follow, and will follow 
if prices press on them so hard. Life in those quiet vicarages, 
supported on, say £80 a quarter, is neither uncivilised, nor gloomy, 
nor distasteful, is very often much more pleasant than life in 
houses maintained on three times the money. [If a rise of prices 
were to force us all back towards the old frugality and reluctance 
to spend, it would do us all good; but the rise will, in fact, be too 
gradual, andcounteracted by too many influences, such as the increase 
of business and profit, and communication with new countries, to 
affect in any perceptible way the national habits. ‘The rise we should 
chiefly dread is the one which has occurred so extensively on the 
Continent, a rise in house-rent, which in many capitals has tripled; 
but there is as yet little sign of this in England, except in districts 
like Belgravia and the fashionable quarters of very great cities, 
where no rise in price matters much to men flushed with new 
prosperity. To the majority of persons the tendency of rent to 
rise, which is undoubted,—bricks, wood, and builders’ labour all 
increasing in price—is counteracted by their willingness, a willing- 
ness entirely confined to England, to go away from the towns, 
to give up general society in consideration of other comforts. If 
a man’s rent rises in London, he goes ten miles a-field, and 
corrects his outgoings that way, and he can continue the 
process up to the point at which the time and health lost in travel- 
ling involve too heavy a tax on his means. There is an immense 
belt of country round London, for instance, quite within the 
“ practicable ” distance, and still unfilled, and till it is filled the 
power of building on comparatively cheap sites keeps the rental of 
houses upon the dear sites within endurable limits. Failing a rise 
in rent of the Continental kind, there is nothing that we see in the 
prospect before us to alarm the majority of people, or affect them 
with more than a temporary annoyance, caused by the difficulty of 
adjusting prices, salaries, and fees which are fixed in part by use and 
wont, and in part by the reluctance to make a charge in fractional 
parts of a coin. 
suffer most, but even on them the screw will be very gradually 
pressed down, and they will have some compensations in the 


improved chances which will open before their children and their | 


friends. 





MISS BATEMAN’S MEDEA. 


\ since she first acted in Zech in this country. Her perform- 
ance of Medea at the Lyceum is occasionally grand in the highest 
sense, not in that baser sense which has gone far to degrade the 
word itself; and true grandeur is a quality that we have been little 
accustomed to,—especially in actresses,—on the English stage. 
Her countenance and whole bearing are admirably fitted for the 
part. In the person of Medea there needs to be something visi- 
ble not merely of the enc'iantress, but of the barbaresque enchant- 
ress. She feels keenly her intellectual inferiority to her husband's 
race. 
through the inferiority of her type to the Greek type,—that inferi- 


ority which is somehow closely connected with her dealings with the | 
preternatural world, the Greeks regarding it as more seemly, more | 


human, more worthy of the dignity of humanity, not to meddle in 
that which was not properly adapted to human powers. All this 
Miss Bateman's face, figure, and bearing are marvellously well 


The clergy and those who live on annuities will 


ISS BATEMAN has certainly grown wonderfully in power | 


She understands that she has lost her hold on Jason partly | 


| adapted to express. At least, to an English audience, there ig 
| something if not weird, at least with great capabilities of weirdness 
| in the anxious, joyless, hatchet-faced, but powerful and dominant 
Yankee countenance, which Miss Bateman has in its perfec. 
| tion, though she has, by the way, cured her voice of its Yankee 
'intonations. Under the spell of Miss Bateman’s art, this face 
expresses the griefs and exhaustion of long-deferred hope and 
brooding passion, and the latent threat which belongs to the 
| sorceress’s consciousness of preternatural power and almost pre- 
ternatural vindictiveness, with wonderful effect, and with that 
barbaresque tone which contrasts powerfully with the finished 
grace of the perfectly human conception of life as the Greekg 
had conceived and developed it. ‘There is something wild and 
ungoverned in her eye, something which speaks of cruel passiong 
underlying queenly dignity. ‘This is the first great element of her 
success. It is sadly lessened, indeed, by the extremely inadequate 
support of which she can avail herself. Mr. Swinbourne as Jason 
| is, to a cultivated taste, really painful. Where you want the 
graceful Greek selfishness which, in spite of indomitable courage, 
positively shrinks away—the time of youthful passion once past— 
| from the fierce and suspicious jealousy which dominates Medea, you 
| have nothing but the stagey hero of melodramatic art. Medea’s 
| rival, the daughter of the King of Corinth, whom Jason weds, 
_Glaucea (why Glaucea, by the way, which is not Greek, while 
| the loss of the final letter would have made it so?) is somewhat 
| better. It is a tribute to Miss Bateman’s power, that the moment 
| she comes upon the stage, Miss Virginia Francis, who was acting 
| almost vulgarly before, rises into something like reality and sim- 
| plicity. ‘The father, Kreon (Mr. Ryder), is a good common-place 
| stage-king,—the kind of actor who thoroughly knows the business 
| of acting, but has not a spark of real dramatic talent,—and he, 
| again, helps to dispel all illusion. Finally, the part of Orpheus 
seemed to us, we confess, almost ludicrous,—the mystic bard 
being represented by the embodiment of Cockney-poetical gloom. 
Miss Bateman has to carry the whole weight of the play on her 
own shoulders. There is not a touch in it of power which she 
does not give, and as is very natural with such support, she her- 
self often falls into unreal and stagey intonations. For instance, 
when in describing Jason’s reception at Colchis, she said, ‘‘ He 
asked for hospitality,—’twas granted!” there was all the false em- 
phasis laid on this merely introductory and completely unemphatic 
statement, into which common actresses so often fall. She made 
a stagey point of hdspitdlity, as if there were rhetoricin the mere 
word. Of course, she would say that Jason’s violation of the 
sacred relation of host and guest was one of her points. But the 
art of an actress consists as much in not overdoing her little 
points as in the power with which she really makes her great 
strokes, and Miss Bateman has not yet learned the true 
/economy of passion. When she got on to her personal 
confession, ‘'I listened, trembled, hoped, despaired, and 
loved,” she was admirable; there was the true eloquence of 
a later and deeper despair than that of her early youth, in her 
elocution. But Miss Bateman, powerful as she is, must be said to 
have yet much to learn in the direction of simplicity and gradua- 
tion of effect. She forgets the value of the softer lights to throw 
out the stronger. She is too even in her energy, too much on the 
stretch in the passages of narrative. Nor can we admire the 
‘incantation scene. It,—or the blue and yellow fire with which 
| Medea’s face was irradiated as she pronounced her spell over 
the veil by which Glaucea was to be wrapped in fire,—brought 
| down great applause from the house, but left the present 
writer at least and his companion in amused indifference. No 
| doubt it is very difficult for a modern actress to pronounce 
;such a spell as that without rant. ‘The ideas proper to the 
sorceress are not in our air. We cannot believe in the working 
‘of such magic, and that is apt to make itself felt, and the 
actor too often supplies their place by a very different thing,— 
the force of malediction. It seems to us that Miss Bateman falls 
into this mistake. Her words come forth in a torrent of spasmodic 
and concentrated malediction. She does not seem to thrill with 
| awe of the powers she is invoking. She gives us no sense of 
shuddering at her own necromancy. It is like a modern curse 
expanded,—that is to say, it expresses an enormous intensity of 
passion, but no sense of creative power in connection with that 
passion. There should be the strongest possible contrast between 
her manner of pronouncing the incantation,—where she is dealing 
directly with the preternatural,—and her vision of its working, 
when she may,—as she does,—fairly lose herself in the gratifica- 
tion of satiated hatred as she beholds in vision her hated rival's 
suffering and Jason’s deadly defeat. And there is a great differ- 
i ence between her acting of the two scenes, but it is not the con- 
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trast we look for. ‘The last is perfect of its kind. The laugh into | sun unendurable, and things in general unbearable. But we like 
which she bursts as she describes, in the trance of her second sight, | the heat and the sunshine, and we are poking about, as busy and 
the heap of ashes whom Jason can alone embrace as a bride, is the | as eager as the chiffonnier we came upon this morning, when only 
ghastliest and most impressive expression of vindictiveness which be and his confréres and ourselves were abroad, turning over a 
the present writer has ever seen on the English stage. But the in- | choice little bundle of rubbish with his crook, and grinning so as 
cantation scene differs from this only as an unreal and therefore | to suggest a ring or a silver spoon at least among the débris. We 
spasmodic anticipation of deadly revenge differs from its fruition. | are somewhat in the same line, for we too are interested in the 
The incantation has to owe all its preternaturalness of impression | rubbish of all that we admired so much, and remember so well, in 
to the blue and yellow lights, the gloom and the thunder, nothing | its beauty and splendour and completeness—for we were here, last, 
to any sense that the sorceress is wielding preternatural powers. | just after the Emperor had ceded the pouvoir personnel, and M, 
It is a poor scene, and shows that Miss bateman has nothing of | Ollivier had gaily and jauntily assumed the reins of that equipage 
her great countryman, Hawthorne's, susceptibility to uncanny of State which went down-hill with such terrific velocity, and to 
She found in the strain of artificial | smash at the bottom just thirteen months later. Our last recol- 
| lection of Paris was on the Emperor's féte, August 15, 1869,— 
grand dinners, grand receptions everywhere, all the Ministéres 
illuminated, all the great personages entertaining everybody, 
splendid fireworks, the Champs Elysees sparkling like a fairyland, 
covered with millions of glowworms on parade, the streets full of 
endimanchés, flags fluttering from every post and balcony, eagles 
and ‘‘N,’s” everywhere, gorgeous uniforms swarming about, church 
bells ringing, salvos of artillery mingling with stirring martial 
music (but no permission as yet for the ‘ Marseillaise”), and a 
of remorse trying vainly to throw the burden of the crime on | magnificent High Mass and Te Deum at Notre Dame, attended 
him whose infidelity to her had led her to commit it; butit seemed | by the whole corps diplomatique, Monseigueur Darboy offici- 
to us the ejaculation of mere queenly and imperious reproach, of | ating, and the place kept by the superb cavalry of the Imperial 
one standing above the sphere of passion, and trying to assign | Guard. [low the long-tailed, black-eyel, grey Arabs danced 
the true responsibility with the statuesque dignity of a goddess. | and pranced, and rattled their curbs, and swung their dangling 
There should have been, we think, the first attempt to keep at chowns; how the swords clinked, and the corslets glittered; how 
bay the horror of a fury-haunted heart in that last ejaculation. | merry and pleased the crowd was, and how exultant, grand, and 
We ought to have seen the satiety of revenge giving place to a solemn was the swell of the music which praised God and 
wild doubt of her own cruelty, but strugging to repel the doubt. | acknowledged Him to be the Lord! With a very distinct picture 
Yet to us Miss Bateman seeemed but the incarnation of a dignified of Paris on that day in our minds, we are investigating the ruins, 
Nemesis authoritatively pointing Jason to his own guilt, and | concerning whose real nature and extent we have received 
apparently quite innocent of guilt herself. That final ejaculation | curiously conflicting assurances, being told, on the one hand, that 
must have been felt by many to be an anti-climax. | they are awful, terrible, desolating, and that no stranger can 
And now as to what Miss Bateman did dowith almost unapproach- | figure to himself how severely Paris has suffered; and on the other, 
able force. First, there was that great passage,—in the parody of | that there was not much harm done, that the reparations are nearly 
which both Robson and Ristori showed their genius for true | complete, and that the gevs des journaue (who are usually 
tragedy,—where Medea describes her jealousy, and uses the cele- | mentioned with impartial contempt), have given loose to their 
brated image of the leopard tearing its prey. It would be hardly imagination in order to expose the country to the disdainful com- 
possible for any actress, the greatest in the world, to surpass that | passion of the envious. Yes, there are people in Paris who think 
in power. The leopard was incarnate in her, and the thrilled | we envy them, even now, and they are consoled and happy. There 
spectators could almost see the streams of blood drawn by its cruel | are also people in Paris, not Communists and not uneducated, 
fangs and claws from the body of its victim. ‘Then, again, there | who will whisper gravely that the Conseil d’Etat (meaning the 
was the sentence which closed the first act, when her rival has | palace of the Council) was burned in the interests of the Empire, 
avowed her approaching marriage with Jason, whom she already | in order to destroy the papiers compromettants, aud to prevent the 
calls ‘‘ her lord,” and Medea replies in a tone equally mixed of | accounts of the Imperial expenditure being brought to light. One 
the scrutinising vision of the sorceress, and the loathing scorn of | lady, assiduously desirous that our visit should be productive of as 
a furious woman for an evidently weaker rival, ‘‘ He thy lord! | much pleasure as possible, ‘‘ engaged” us to choose a moonlight 
It may be!” ‘There was perhaps more real subtlety, more pro- | evening for our general inspection, assuring us that “tout cela 
mise of capacity for the delicate nuances of the highest act- | est ravissant au clair de la lune.” 
ing in this sentence,—her thoughts seeming half lost in| We have notseen éout cela by moonlight, but it is quite sufficiently 
the reverie of an inner vision, half concentrated in forbidding ghastly in broad day, when, seen from the Place de la Concorde, 
menace on Glaucea,—than in any other sentence of the play. But pieces of the cloudless deep blue sky set themselves in the vacant 
no one can deny that there was true pathos in the scenes with window-frames of the Tuileries, and the thin facade of wall, and 





conceptions in her nature. 
passion but a poor equivalent for the thrill of meddling in preter- 
natural affairs. She was never so little weird as in that scene. 
And to make an end of cavils, we cannot agree with those,—some 
of them excellent critics,—who greatly admired her last word in the | 
play,—we mean her answer to Jason, when, the moment after the 
fearful death of his bride, he asks,—as he, frozen as he should be 
by horror, certainly ought not to be at such an instant able 
to ask,—‘* Who killed the children?” and she replies ‘* Thou!” 
We had expected to see in that ejaculation the fierce self-defiance 





the children, especially that most moving one where Jason offers 
to let her take one away with her, and she declares it impossible 
to make her choice between the one whom she had loved the 
longest and the one that was most dependent on her stili. Miss 
Bateman’s pathos is not equal to her vindictive passion, but it is 
of no common order, nevertheless. 

On the whole, no candid critic will deny the wonderful growth of 
Miss Bateman’s power since she first acted in Lech in this country ; 
but to us, at least, there seems to be still a very great distance 
between what she is and what she might be. Most of all, she 
wants naturalness and ease in the level dialogue,—she needs to 
cast off the too constant straining after the grand style. Then 
she often wants subtlety in interpreting the character, though she 
shows plenty of power of conveying subtle effects, where she has 
entered fully into the situation. Most of all, she wants adequate 
dramatic support. But who shall find her that—in classical 
tragedy—on the English stage ? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
VIEWS “OF PARIS. 


[FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.]} 


scattered scraps of chimneys still standing, look like sheets of 
painted pasteboard, held up by the heavy mass of the pavilions at 
either end. We cross the Place de la Concorde, where they are 
restoring the demolished fountain, and where the colossal figures 
which represent Lille and Strasbourg hide their broken heads 
during repair in wooden houses constructed upon their pedestals, 
| (one blackened wreath hangs at the side of Strasbourg still), and 
we pass into the gardens of the Tuileries. ‘The statues are broken, 
and one solid marble pedestal is split completely in two; the bor- 
ders are not so trim, the walks are not so well kept as formerly, 
| but the flower-beds are full of roses, heliotropes, geraniums, and 
carnations ; thin streams of water from the garden arrosoirs are 
playing over their margins of ground ivy, and it is diflicult to be- 
lieve that so lately they were trodden under the feet of furious 
crowds, pressing to their work of destruction. Many children, 
beautifully dressed, are playing in the allées, while their bonnes 
| are knitting and gossiping ; the inevitable poodles are there, and 
| really one does not wonder they should cock their tufty tails so 
| jauntily, and rejoice in turning out in their pink skins in such 
weather. Here comes a dyer’s dog, out for a walk with a commis 
|of the establishment of tinting; he walks gravely, impressed 
| with a sense of his dignity, while the poodles au naturel regard 
‘his blue paws, his pink stomach, his green back and ears, 





On our way to an obscure watering-place in the east of France, | and his magenta tail with dubious surprise; as if they were 
We are making a short stay in Paris, just at the time when gaying (in French), “We are Tom Tinker’s dogs,—whose 
“everybody” is going away, declaring the heat intolerable, the | dog are you?” Close by one of the thickly-leaved charmilles 
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a group of people, whom we join, is collected to watch the old 
gentleman who has come every day for years, whose number no 
two persons aré agreed upon, to feed the birds in the Tuileries 
gardens. He is indifferent to revolutions, he took no notice of 
the Prussian siege, and he regarded the Commune with indiffer- 
ence. ‘There was always a bit of bread, always a handful of grain 
for his birds; the fires did not singe their wings, the cannon did 
not deafen them to his voice. It was such a pretty sight to see 
the feathered tribe fluttering round his hat, obedient to his low, 
varied whistle, perching on his shoulders, whirling round his 
waving hand, pecking at his fingers, gathering the food from his 


lips, hopping round him, following him from alley to alley, and | 
|it was impossible such deeds could ever be done again, and 


dispersing when he gravely bade them adieu. We turned reluc- 


tantly to the ruins, where ‘‘ Respect 4 la propriété ” is scrawled in | 
peres was preaching to a very large and profoundly attentive 


blackened branches of once splendid girandoles protrude gauntly | congregation, preaching with pleasant gestures and a smiling 


derisive chalk upon the most utterly demolished portion,—whose 


from the smoked walls,—where the lying legend ‘‘ Honneur et 


| carry food and medicine to a poor family on the other side of the 
' Boulevard, and she passed by a great heap of torn and dirty 


garments, tied into a bundle with a rope, and flung into the street 
to be burned. They were the clothes of the people who had been 
shot in that place, and among the horrid, blood-stained mass she 
saw several silk gowns and the sleeve of a velvet mantle. 

From the Rue de Lille we went to the Rue de Léons, to the 


church of the Jesuits, reminding each other, on the way, that when 


in 1869 we had visited the Missions Etrangeres, the scene of the 
massacre of the Carmes, the last supper of the Girondins, and theim- 


| prisonment of Josephine de Beauharnais,—we had said, as we stood 


patrie” is yet to be traced upon the scroll-work of the Salle des | 


Maréchaux (the central ward of the ambulance last year), amid 
the tarnished bay wreaths and the battered eagles—where the slid- 
ing floor on which the toilettes of the Empress used to be lowered 


was so severely judged when it ceased to be sternly exacted, yet 
remains, its machinery visible to the vulgar gaze,—aud where the 
escalier Thonneur, at whose foot her Imperial Majesty was wont to 
receive her royal guests, is still complete. And all the ghosts since 
the days of Catherine de Medicis went by us, in the bright summer 
air, largely reinforced since the days of the Terrasse des Feuillants 
and the massacre of the Swiss Guards of Louis Seize. The 
restorations are only external in the case of the pavilions; 
the walls are built up into a resemblance of solidity, and there is a 
roof of tarred planks and tarpaulin, put up, no doubt, that the 
* others” of the actual situation may not be too much ‘‘ encouraged ;” 
but the centre is empty. Grass is growing in the Cour d’Honneur, 
and a man, in a costume semi-military, but entirely dirty, is asleep 
on a bench at the entrance. We pass by the Louvre, and looking 
across the river, think there is not much change visible, and so on 
to the 116tel de Ville, where the ruin is more complete and deso- 
late than we had pictured it to ourselves, for across the heaps of 
rubbish, athwart the scaffolding, and through the scorched, ruinous 


walls and window-gaps, we catch glimpses of splendid ceilings, | 


beside the neatly arranged and ticketed ranges of skulls in the crypt, 


almost incredible that they ever had happened. One of the 


countenance. And we found ourselves just beyond the church 
door, in front of a large side chapel, on whose marble floor lay 
piles of wreaths, some of fresh roses, snow-white and blood-red, 
some of amaranths, some of artificial memorial flowers. Several 
women in deep mourning knelt before the altar rails, within 


to her dressing-room from the ateliers of all the frippery which which are set five slabs of black marble, with inscriptions in gold 
| letters, which record how the five Jesuit priests whose remains, 


| recovered from the pit into which they were thrown, rest below, 
sealed their faith with their blood in the time of the Commune. 


We leave the church, and go upstairs, past a large room contain- 
ing photographs of the Jesuit missionaries murdered in China, in 
Corea, in Japan, in Mexico, at all the ends of the earth (but, 


| says a French lady with us, ‘‘ cela se comprend; ce n'est pas la 


France, ce n'est pas Paris, ce n’est pas devant l’'ennemi sur notre 
sol”), to an upper story, andinto a room which has the appear- 
ance of a prison, with a large press, with glazed doors at one end. 
In this room are five rough little tables, and five wooden 
chairs, chained to the tables, five stretcher beds, looped up 


| to the wall, and five leaden cans, each bearing a number 


on the lid. It is the prison furniture which was used 


| by the five martyrs, and which their brethren purchased at the 


aud now and then of a bit of fine Gothic ornamentation, solitary | 


in the vast expanse of destruction. Hall after hall, gallery above 


gallery, with faint suggestions of the riches that have perished, lie | 


open to the unsparing sunshine, and while we are studying the 
ruins swift birds are flying through the cavernous gaps, as a short 
cut to the trees beyond. We are conscious in this neighbourhood 
that our commiserating scrutiny is not regarded with favour ; there 
are ill-looking people about who scowl at us as if they would ask 
us how we, foreigners, dare to object to the demolition of these 
ancient monuments of tyranny, and a friend tells us there isa 
song much in vogue among the Parisian peuple which recounts 
the glories of the Monumens de Paris read backwards, and is an 
eloquent and horrifying Devil's litany. ‘There are two indifferent 
subjects on the trottoir just here, who look as if they could sing 
it with very appropriate action. So we cross one of the bridges, 
and go along the opposite side of the quay, and then, indeed, we 
see the devastation in its true extent, and marvel how the Sainte 
Chapelle escaped destruction, for even the rapid rate at 
which the reparations are progressing cannot hide the hideous 
havoc of the Palais de Justice; and the gilding of the beautiful 
roof, and the graceful fleche which used to shine like that of the 
Hotel des Invalides or the column of July, is much dimmed. So, 
along the line of splendid buildings, many of them mere empty 
shells, to the Rue de Lille, where the monceauz of stones, the heaps 
of dust and débris, remind us of the Haussmann period, which 
perhaps accustomed the Parisian populace to live among demoli- 
tions, and deprived them of impressiveness. What became of the 
superb furniture contained in these Ministéres, and in the hotels 
which were destroyed? Who can tell? Many people told us the 
houses were pillaged before they were burned, and that their 
mobiliers were scattered among the free, equal, and fraternal Com- 
munists. But this did not sound like truth, and is inconsistent with 
the suddenness and desperation which actuated these fires, on the 
advance of the troops from Versailles. An eye-witness told us the 
most curious sight of all was the burning of the Cour des Comptes, 
when thousands of sheets of black and blazing paper fell like 
showers from a volcano into the streets at a considerable distance 
round. One detail of those dreadful days was simply given us by 
a nun, whose convent is close to the Boulevard St. Jacques. Two 
da s after the Versailles troops entered Paris, she went out to 


cost of replacing them by similar articles. Behind the glazed 
doors of the press are their soutanes, riddled with bullet-holes, 
their shoes and shirts, handkerchiefs dipped in their blood, the 
ropes by which their mutilated remains were hoisted out of the 
pits, scraps of their writing, their leaden drinking-cups, aud a 
little common lozenge-box, in which the bread of life was conveyed 
to them, before they were summoned to receive their reward. In 
the centre is a large leathern-bound book, the leaves half-burnt. 
It is the breviary of Pére Olivaint, which he brought out with 
him, on his way to death, and gave to a woman in the crowd. 
One of the murderers snatched it from her and flung it into a fire, 


but the woman rescued it at the double peril of her life, and 


restored it to the Jesuits. This is a very curious and suggestive 


| scene, especially one feature of it, which we affect not to compre- 


hend. On the wall opposite the press is a glazed case, containing 
five crosses of red cloth and five numbers. We point to this, 
and ask a stolid-looking woman what it means? ‘‘Ah, mon 
Dieu! does not Madame know? ‘They are the red crosses of the 
ambulance.” ‘Indeed! ‘Then these priests who were shot served 
in the ambulance.” ‘*Ah, mon Dieu! yes, they were of all the 
sorties, the unhappy ones! and they served the wounded and the 
sick, both of the troops and the people, day and night; that gave 
courage to us others in the evil days.” So we look from the 
case of the red crosses to the case of the Jesuit soutanes 
once more, and go away. Lut happening to mention this 
circumstance to a friend that evening, she told us that a 
young girl who had seen the worst sights of the times told 
her how the crowd had roared with delight when it was 
said the Archbishop of Paris had suffered so much from 
hunger in his prison that some of his fellow - martyrs 
feared his courage might fail from mere bodily weak- 
ness, and that one of the mob, a woman, cried out, little 
knowing what a truth she uttered, ‘‘Tant mieux pour lui, son 
Christ & lui, a eu faim aussi, n’est ce pas ?”—a sally which had 
an immense success. Later, we drove back through the centre of 
Paris to the Parc Monceaux, and out to the Bois, stopping our 
carriage to observe the children at play and the women at needle- 
work in the pretty, perfectly restored little garden which sur- 
rounds the tower of St. Jacques, where there were such fighting and 
such killing as might give it a double claim to its familiar quali- 
fication, de la Boucherie. How gay and pretty the little park 
looked, and how well the fosses are disguised in greenery! No 
one knows exactly where it was the dead were /vurres, and it is 
only important to know that they were all disinterred. In spite 
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of incredibly rapid reparations, the Avenue de Neuilly and the | 
dusty expanse of waste land on which the little chapel which 

marks the spot where the Duke of Orleans met with his fatal 

accident is still standing, surrounded with a rough palisade, are 

melancholy spectacles: and the wantonly wasted Bois is sad to see. 

But everybody was there, as in the old days before the deluge, and 

a duel had taken place in an alley of predilection only that morn- 

ing, and souvenirs of the two sieges may be bought there as 

ceadily as mock relics of the great fight at Waterloo. It becomes | 
very confusing after a while, and one feels almost forced to take it 
all as easily as the people of all classes seem to be taking it, 
—the people, who all tell you the same thing, that it is not 
Gnished yet, that they do not know exactly what they 
expect or what they want, but that they are sure something | 
is going to happen. A few days ago, it was a complot, a 

coup dU ctat, the Nain-gcant was going to banish Marshal MacMahon, | 
eho was supposed to be waiting to restore something or somebody. 
But that blew over,—did not the Marshal and his wife visit | 
Monsieur and Madame Thiers, in the friendliest way ?—there was | 
nothing in it. But Fiyaro was delightfully funny about it, and | 
cbarmingly eloquent too, and if there does exist any such thing in 
France as genuine admiration, real enthusiasm for an individual, 
it is for ‘*J'illustre vaincu de Froischwiller.” You recollect tbat | 
ait was said that James Il. was sung out of three kingdoms by | 
‘ Lillibullero,” a refrain whereof no man knows the meaning to | 
this day. A somewhat similar conceit has struck Alphonse Karr, | 
who is exceedingly facetious about the popular airs to which each 


successive dynasty in France has been shown out. It declares that | 


| book. 


be optional, and you simply make every parish priest in England a 
little Pope in his own parish. The laity are to receive from him, 
and not from the Church, the articles of their belief. In one 
parish, where the laity are all in favour of the Athanasian Creed, 
the parson will refuse to use it. In another, where perhaps a 
majority of the laity are against the Creed, the parson will insist 
on its use. Would not such a scheme be certain to bring 
‘‘not peace, but a sword?” And is it, after all, ‘ unreasonable 
andintolerant ” to decline to be placed in an intolerable position ? 
It seems to me, in fact, that the intolerance is the other way. At 
present, not a single layman is obliged to recite the Athanasian 
Creed. Yeta portion of the laity are agitating in favour of a law 
to deprive the vast majority of the use of a creed which has been 
familiar to them from childhood, and which they have found 
edifying. Is this reasonable ? 

I feel very grateful to you for dealing so leniently with my 
It was written very hurriedly, and sent off to the printer 
by instalments, so that I had no opportunity of reading it asa 
whole till it was published. ‘This is my excuse for its many im- 
perfections, When I said, for instance, that ‘ I would rather seea 
people in possession of the true faith and given over to immorality, 
than in possession of a false faith or of no faith at all and living 
morally,” what I had in my mind was this,—I contemplated the 
possibility of a people in possession of the true faith apostatising. 
lt is conceivable that the morality which a true faith had given 
them might live for some time after the faith itself had perished. 
But it would not survive long ; and when it vanished, there would 
be no means of reviving it except by the restoration of the faith. 


2 popular air is now required to express the political attitude of On the other hand, a people in possession of the true faith, but 
M. ‘Thiers, —‘‘a wise equilibrium, the fusion of parties, of ideas, | living in violation of its precepts, have the remedy at hand, and 
&c.,” which shall be the sacred hymn of */'essai loyal de la Repub- | are therefore in a more hopeful condition than those who have 
dique sans Republicains,” and that no stability or public confidence | abandoned the faith. As Mr. J. S. Mill has observed, in the 
is to be expected until such an air shall have received the appro- | striking passage which I have quoted, ‘* When this forgetful- 


” 








‘bation of the yamins. In the meantime, we are going to Versailles 
to witness a séance of the Assembly in the theatre, where once on 
a time the Grand Monarque played the double ré/es of jeune | 
premier and stage manager. And we hope the sitting may be a 


stormy one. F.C... | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

— | 

MR. MACCOLL ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to make my meaning somewhat | 

‘more clear on some of the points to which you have taken exception | 

in your able and kindly review of my little book on the Athanasian | 
‘Creed ? 

You are in error in supposing that I * threaten to abandon the 
National Church” if the use of the Athanasian Creed is made | 
optional. It would indeed ill become one so insignificant as my- | 
self to utter any threat of that kind, and I trust that Iam not 
so conceited as to think that anybody, except myself, would | 
be affected by my retirement from the National Church. Ihave, | 
however, no intention of retiring from the National Church. But 
df the use of the Athanasian Creed were made optional, I should | 
certainly feel constrained to retire from the ministry. Are 
you not a little too hard upon me when you characterise this 
resolution of mine as * unreasonable and intolerant”? You | 
have done full justice to the intensity of my convictions on this 
subject. While I hold these convictions I could not become a, 
party to the policy of proclaiming to the world that the 
doctrines contained in the Athanasian Creed are a matter of 
individual option. ‘Those who advocate that policy have de- 
nounced the Athanasian Creed as ‘‘ uncharitable,” ‘‘ barbarous,” 
‘‘untrue,” and even ‘ heretical.” To meet that challenge 
by making the use of the Creed optional, is simply to label those 
who may still continue its use as ‘‘ uncharitable, ” barbarous,” 
indifferent to truth, and ‘‘ heretical.” I decline to be placed in 
such a position. 

But further, consider the practical results of such policy. You | 
think me “unreasonable and intolerant” for saying that I would | 
rather lay down my commission than be a party to the optional | 
use of the Athanasian Creed. Suppose, however, that you were a 
parishioner of mine. Would you be more reconciled to the use 
of the Creed when it was imposed upon you by the whim of my 
private judgment, than you are when it is imposed by the collective 
authority of the Church? As matters now stand, the clergy of 
the Church of England are allowed considerable latitude in the 
pulpit; but they are not at liberty to impose a single article of 
faith ox their fiocks. Allow the use of the Athanasian Creed to 


‘at the acceptance of it by the clergy in future. 
| been insisted on as a qualification for Orders, hereafter few Bishops 


ness has reached its height, and begins to produce obvious con- 
sequences, minds arise which, from the contemplation of the 
formulas, rediscover the truth which was contained in them, and 
announce it again to mankind, not as a discovery, but as the 
meaning of that which they have been taught, and still profess 
to believe.” 

I will not trespass longer on your space at present. But let me 
express a hope that admiration for the Athanasian Creed is not an 
exclusive mark of ‘*a High Churchman.” Mr. Maurice and Dr. 
Donaldson are instances to the contrary, and I know several Low 
Churchmen and some Nonconformists who feel as strongly in 
favour of the Creed as I do myself. 

I ought to have apologised for criticising so freely the opinions 
of some eminent persons who are superior to me both as scholars 
and as Christians. I have done it under a constraining sense of 
duty, and I hope they will forgive me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcotm MAccoLt. 

[[t seems to us a very eccentric view to assert that to make the 
use of the Athanasian Creed optional labels those who value it, 
and who continue to use it, with the epithets applied to it by the 
Creed’s opponents. That is like the reasoning of those who say 


'that when it was decided by the Privy Council that either the 


High-Church or the Low-Church interpretation of the baptismal 
service is admissible, all those who had held the High-Church view 
were branded with the scornful epithets previously applied to them 
by the Low. ‘The optional use of the Creed would mean simply 


| this, —that the Church does not regard any article in the Creed as 


false, but thinks the question of its fitness for use in public worship 
one that should be decided by the individual judgments of the 
clergy of individual parishes. We regret our error as to Mr, 
Maccoll’s intended course in case the option should be granted.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To Tue Epiror Or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—In animadverting from time to time on the “ timidity ” of 
the Bishops in dealing with the Athanasian Creed, I scarcely think 
you do justice to all their number. When the Archbishop of 
Canterbury stated in Convocation that he wished to get rid of the 
Creed in the time of divine worship because none believed in it, 
and the Archbishop of York and the Bishops in general implicitly 


adopted the saying, a great blow was surely struck by the Bishops 
Hitherto it has 


can with propriety so insist on it, 1 think. One bishop—to be 
sure, in Scotland—has called it ‘‘a barbarous creed of the worst 
periods of the Church's history, which there is greater spiritual 
danger in accepting than rejecting.” So far the Episcopal 
Bench has not been backward. No doubt it was a mistake 
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. eae aa, 
of the Bishops to refer the matter so implicitly to the | addition by the lowest Court of the Church which can deal with a 
Presbyters, and in this that they erred there cannot be a doubt ; | clergyman to the standards of the Free Church. This position I 





and your remarks may be of service to some of them on this score, 
for it is here, I think, that the Episcopate has most need of 
caution, and also of encouragement. Few conversant with the 
Church of England but must have observed the great change which 
has taken place within the last thirty years in the relatively lower 
place which the Bishops occupy with their clergy to that which they 
used to occupy. In the old ‘‘ Evangelical” days, when there was 
no doctrine of the intrinsic merit of Episcopacy, they were treated 
with deference and respect; in these days of ‘ will-worship” of 
the Episcopal order, the strange reverse is to be observed. High- 
Church Presbyters ask their Bishops how they will *‘ face ” this 
and that, and desire to have the last word in every difficulty. 
is the Christian spirit which has gone from it, if it ever belonged 
to the party in question in any evangelical sense. For who can 
have failed to see—and it is to this I desire to come—that in the 
matter of the Athanasian Creed, as dealt with by the Lower House 
of Convocation, we have had but a repetition of the judgment of 
Solomon? ‘The professional, the nervous, the semi-informed 


It | 


take to be ecclesiastically impregnable. Mr. Knight might also 
have asked how a Presbytery came to threatea the “ highest cen- 
/sures of the Church” on a question which had never been tried 
in the Church before. But to pass to the required declar- 
‘ation itself. What does it amount to? Mr. Knight 
is surely fairly entitled to ask the Committee to define the 
“Church of Christ.” I fear that if they try to answer that ques- 
tion the Committee will show even a weaker side than the Preg- 
bytery has already done. In fact, to demand such an expression 
of opinion from Mr. Knight is ouly worse than to have given 
utterance to it themselves. The general case has, however, 
acquired new interest from the aspect now given to it. Is the 
term ‘* Christian” to be limited to men who assent to more or 
fewer metaphysical propositions about the nature and work of Jesus 
Christ, about the relations to God and to the world’s sin, or is it 
to comprehend all who seek to be filled with the spirit of Christ, 
and so to show forth the moral character? Is the Christian 
Church a body of men who hold certain doctrines about the 


were all conservative, and in defence of the Creed, we doubt not | Sonship? or is it made up of all who seek so to know God and 
from good motives; but after all, was it other than the spirit of | His will as to be able to repeat, with greater or less closeness, 
the above judgment which was present? Did they really care for | Christ's life of Sonship? Is the word ‘‘ Christian” to be re- 
the child; were they really anxious for the honour of God; was! garded as merely a technical term, or is it to be held as descriptive 
His character precious, and if above all to be considered? Had) of a character? Is it a term which is to be used as separa- 
they such confidence towards God as results from apprehending | tive, even amongst spiritually-minded men, or is it to be 
Him in Christ, and such absolute self-abandonment to Him in | used as comprehensive of all who seek to be ‘not of the 
the perfect love which casts out fear as the faintest glimmer of | world”? There can be no doubt that this is the issue which 
the Cross ought to produce upon the heart, when they on that | is raised by the Presbytery's decision. They have not been the 
memorable occasion, as it were, ‘‘ leaped upon the altar which they | first to raise it, neither bas it been raised by them alone. If 





made ?” 

By all manner of means find fault with the Bishops when they 
deserve it, but in this thing they alone, as yet, of the clergy have | 
taken any significant or forward action.—I am, Sir, &c., | 
PRELATUS. | 





THE FREE PRESBYTERY OF DUNDEE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | 
Srr,—Will you permit me to say a few words about the strange | 
scene which took place at the meeting of the Free-Church Pres- | 
bytery of Dundee in Mr. Knight’s case on Monday last? I say | 
nothing of the alleged “ freeness” of the branch of the Church to | 
which Mr. Kuight belongs, and of which he is one of the highest 
ornaments. Of its freeness or the reverse all men can judge for 
themselves. I wish rather to notice the modus operandi of a, 
‘** Free” Presbytery of the nineteenth century, and to point out the | 
singular unhappiness of the conclusion at which the Court 
arrived. 

Mr. Knight opened the proceedings by reading a minute of his 
Kirk Session, expressing approval of his conduct, by declaring 
firmly and nobly his adherence to the ‘‘ statement” which he 
had made at a former meeting of the Presbytery, and by repeating 
the very cutting and severe rebuke which he then administered to 
his accusers, as men who either are entirely ignorant of the 
great religious problems of our time, or who know not, 
that the day has gone by when these problems can be 
solved by dogmatism in theology or by ecclesiastical autho- 
rity. The ‘* Free” Presbytery of Dundee cannot understand 
Protestantism, when Protestantism is found reasserting against | 
Presbyterians its most fundamental principle. Dr. Wilson followed 
Mr. Knight in a speech which proved not certainly that what 
Mr. Knight had done was wrong, but only that it was very dis- 
pleasing to Dr. Wilson, and to all who think along with him. 
After Dr. Wilson there followed a crowd of followers. The 
more Liberal members of the Presbytery were conspicuous by their 
absence, with the exception of one, who, however, was careful to 
mark his disapproval of Mr, Kuight’s conduct. In the end the 
very extraordinary course was adopted of ‘‘admonishing Mr. Kuight 
for the highly censurable act” of ‘ holding ministerial fellowship 
with an Unitarian minister,” ‘requiring of him a repudiation of 
the Unitarian body as forming no part of the Church of Christ,” 


‘tenjoining Mr. Knight not to repeat the act under pain of exposing , 


himself to the highest censures of the Church, and appointing a 
Committee to deal with him in regard to the difficulty he has in 
agreeing to this motion.” 

At first the Court seemed surprised that Mr. Knight should 
feel any difficulty in “agreeing to this motion.” Evidently the 
Presbytery calmly thought that then and there Mr. Knight would 
give his assent to this startling request. Mr. Knight very pro- 
perly protested agaiust the power of the Court to exact any such 
declaration, on the ground that it was virtually to make an | 


| Free-Churchism, or any other sectism, be equivalent to Chris- 
tianity, it is easy to say that Unitarians are not Christians. But 
if Christianity be a term comprehensive of all who seek to live 
like Christ, then I venture to say that neither Mr. Knight nor 
any other thoughtful man will venture to repudiate ‘ the Uni- 
tarian body as forming no part of the Church of Christ.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
A MINISTER OF THE EstaBLisHep CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 





DEAN STANLEY’S EDINBURGH LECTURES. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—It is Dean Stanley, not I, who has *‘ returned to the charge.’” 
My brief note was intended merely to put your readers right on a 
plain question of fact regarding which he had unintentionally 
misinformed them; and if I now trespass at greater length upon 


| your space, it is only because I have no choice but to do so, look- 


ing to the new and, let meadd extraordinary position now assumed 
by him. 

While acknowledging, in his lengthy reply to my note, that the 
certificate of character which he had produced in favour of ‘ the 
Moderates” was written by one of themselves, though twice stated 
publicly by him to have been from the pen of Sir H. M. Wellwood, 
a leader of the opposite party, Dean Stanley now takes up new 
ground, and maintains that, after all, his blunder was only in form, 
and that substantial accuracy remains on his side. ‘Though writ- 
ten, as he now finds, by Dr. Inglis, the words are, he asserts, 
¢ adopted by Sir H. M. Wellwood as his own.” With your permis- 
sion I will examine the, facts upon which this bold statement is 
supposed to rest, leaving your readers to judge which of the 
two positions successively assumed by the Dean is the more 
untenable. 

In the appendix to Wellwood’s Life of Dr. Erskine (which 
Dean Stanley mistakenly supposes I had overlooked) are to be 
found extracts from two funeral sermons, each of them bearing 
eloquent testimony to Erskine’s talents and worth. ‘The more 
elaborate eulogy is by Dr. Inglis, joint pastor with Erskine in the 
Old Greyfriars Church, and occupies nearly three pages of close 
print. Now the real question to be answered is this,—and let me 
say its importance reaches far beyond the limits of the present 
controversy—is a biographer to be held responsible, in such a case, 
for every view and even every incidental expression in the extract, 
whether bearing upon his point or not? In this particular case, iz 
Sir H. M. Wellwood to be held as ‘‘ adopting as hisown” Dr. 
Inglis’s words, except in so far as they serve to illustrate the char- 
acter of Erskine and the estimation in which he was held by 
respectable opponents ? In order that I may state the case with 
perfect fairness, I will here give Dr. Stanley the full benefit of 
the civil words with which Wellwood introduces the extracts :— 
Dr. Inglis he calls Erskine’s “respectable colleague,” adding, 
‘‘ what such men have done so well ought perbaps to supersede 
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any addition which can be made to it in this narrative.” (pp. | 
396-7.) Let me now turn to what Dr. Inglis actually says. After | 
dwelling at some length upon the mental and moral endowments | 
of his departed brother, and generously sinking ecclesiastical dif- | 
ferences, he proceeds, in the eloquent closing sentence with which | 
we are now familiar to give Erskine a place among the worthies 
of his (Dr. Inglis’s) own party who had passed away, as 
4+ embalmed with them in the hearts of all who had learned in 
any measure to value whatever has been most respectable in our 
Zion,” &c. ‘This is Dr. Inglis’s testimony to Dr. Erskine, and I 
invite special attention to the way in which Dr. Stanley deals 
with it. His reasoning amounts to this: Sir H. M. Wellwood 
quotes the entire extract without expressing disapprobation of 
any part of it; the extract contains, inter alia, a eulogy of several 
members of the ‘* Moderate” party ; therefore, Wellwood is to be 
held responsible for that eulogy, even though his manifest and 
sole object is to give another man’s view of his hero, Dr. Erskine ! 
Dr. Stanley is himself a biographer. In writing his admirable 
«‘ Life of Dr. Arnold,” what course would he have followed had 
occasion called for an extract to be made under precisely similar 
circumstances? Would he have mangled the quotation by delet- 
ing the names which he did not think quite deserving of a place 
along with Arnold’s? Or would he have informed the world in 
a foot-note, ‘* these belong to such and such a party, which I do 
not admire I venture to say he would have done neither, but 
would have followed the simple and straightforward course of 
quoting without criticising, as Sir H. M. Wellwood has done. 
With regard to the general character of the Moderate party, and 
the probability of Sir H. M. Wellwood being a fervent admirer of 
that party, let me quote from a letter from Bishop Warburton to 
Erskine (see Wellwood’s ‘‘ Life of Erskine,” p. 55) :—‘* What 
you say of the state of learning and religion among you is very 


9” 


curious, but very melancholy. I find there is not a reigning folly, | 


or perversity, among our clergy, but yours have got it. The 


paganised Christian divines you speak of are what formerly passed | 


among us under the name of the Latitudinarian, of late Bangorian 
divines. But Socinus lies at the root. 
much out when he said, ‘the Mahometans were a sort of 
Christians, and not the worst sort neither.’” ‘That Sir H. M. 


Wellwood agrees substantially with this picture, while criticising | 


some of its detals, he does not leave us in doubt. At the same 
time, no one will deny that there were, in the ranks of this same 
ecclesiastical party, men for whose talents and character he justly 
entertained a high respect. With many apologies for occupying 
so large a share of your valuable space, I am, Sir, &c., A. M. 


NEWS FROM THE STARS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your report of what passed at the last meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, you have not stated correctly, as I 
understood him, Dr. Huggins’s view respecting the chief stars in 
Uma Major. He spoke of the five stars—which are conspicuous 
in that constellation—besides the two usually called *‘ the 
Pointers.” And of these five stars I understood him to say that 
the first and last of the series are moving in one direction, while 
the three intermediate ones are moving in another. It is better 
that all such statements should be accurate, and therefore I 
enclose to you my understanding of the matter. Of course I may 
be wrong, and your correspondent right, but I do not think it is 
so.—I am, Sir, &c., F.R.A.S. 

[It is hardiy necessary to say that the statements in our article 
were not based on Dr. Huggins’s brief sketch of the matter at 
the last meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
misapprehend a verbal communication, even if made with strict 
verbal accuracy, as was the case with Dr. Huggins’s. ‘* F.R.A.S.” 
has misapprehended that communication in two important re- 
spects. First (that to which his communication chiefly relates), 
Dr. Huggins stated that five stars of the seven (the stars Beta, 
Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, and Zeta) are receding at the same rate 
from the earth. In a proof of Dr. Huggins’s paper which the 
eminent writer of the article had before him, Dr. Huggins brackets 
these five stars, and sets thirty miles per second as their common 
rate of recession from the earth at the epoch of observation,— 
corresponding to a recession from the sun at the rate of about 
twenty miles per second. Secondly, the remaining two,—vo/ Eta 
and Gamma, but Eta and Alpha,—are not moving in one direction. 
Alpha is approaching at the rate of about fifty miles per second. 
Eta is receding, but not so rapidly as the bracketed five.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





I think Toland was not | 


It is easy to. 


BOOKS. 
—_—->-—- 
THE LATE BARON STOCKMAR.* 
[SECOND NOTICE,} 

Berore taking up the thread of Stockmar’s further personas 
experiences, we must draw attention to two remarkable historical 
contributions contained in this volume. ‘The one is contained in a 
summary made by Stockmar of French State papers concerning a 
contemplated scheme for active co-operation with Russia against 
Turkey in September, 1829, on the basis of the annexation of 
_ Belgium. Charles X. assented to the plan which (after a discussion 
| in the council, when the Dauphin at first suggested that it might 
, be moreadvisable to secure the Rhenish provinces), was embodied in 
instructions to the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg; and these 
were rendered abortive only by the sudden conclusion of the Adria- 
| nople Treaty. Prince Polignac expressly rests this policy on the 
necessity of * breaking the maritime authority of England ;” yet 
| from another interesting entry of Stockmar’s we are assured that 
the Duke of Wellington had exerted his very considerable influ- 
ence on Charles X. to make Polignac Minister, from a confident 
belief that his foreign policy would be in entire accordance with 
‘hisown. ‘The other interesting contribution is a long confidential 
memorandum on the events of his reign written by William IV. 
for the use of Sir R. Peel on his coming into office in 1834. The 
paper goes into much detail as to the motives which ruled the 
King in dealing with the various incidents in his reign, down to 
the dismissal of the Melbourne Cabinet. Men and affairs are dis- 
cussed very fully and without reserve. We can here only glance 
| at two statements. The King in the most distinct terms says that 
it was his insuperable objection to see Lord John Russell, on 
| account of his views concerning the Church, entrusted with the 
leadership, which made him dismiss the Cabinet. ‘he King also 
affirms that ‘“‘ Lord Lansdowne, at the time of the resignation of 
Mr. Stanley and his friends, distinctly declared to the King that 
he unequivocally shared their views, and that the earnest entreaties 
of Lord Grey, and his declaration that in the event of Lans- 
downe’s leaving, he himself would also resign, had alone induced 
him to remain in the Ministry.” 

In May, 1837, Stockmar returned to England, after three 
years’ absence, charged by his Royal friend with the enormously 
delicate, difficuit, and responsible duty of standing as unseen 
mentor by the side of a young girl of eighteen, about to mount the 
throne of a great empire. From infancy Leopold had watched 
over his niece with a father’s anxious forethought, of which this 
volume contains abundant evidence, and now he sent Stockmar 
over to guide her inexperience with counsel at this momentous 
| period of her life. ‘Those times were very different from ours. The 
| passions of the Reform struggle had not yet subsided, and Tory 
and Whig politicians stood over against each other with far grimmer 
feelings than now divide parties. Amidst the quicksands of this dan- 
gerous situation, Stockmar calmly and shrewdly navigated so as to 
win the respect of every leading statesman,—Melbourne and Wel- 
lington, Peel and Palmerston. This foreigner concentrated all 
his efforts on instilling into the youthful Queen the principles 
of absolute constitutional impartiality, the necessity that a 
Sovereign in this country should not become identified as the 
partisan of any particular political faction,—a golden maxim, which 
it was an especial merit to have pressed on the juvenile mind of a 
Princess naturally disposed to look on those by whom she had been 
always surrounded with that fond partiality which culminated in 
the bedchamber-women crisis. Stockmar found fault with Lord 
Melbourne for thoughtlessly encouraging this disposition in the 
Queen on some occasions for mere party objects, and this was the 
| only point on which these two men ever had eerious differences. 

From the notices in the Queen’s book we already knew that the 
idea of her marriage with Prince Albert had been discussed as 
early as 1836 between Leopold and Stockmar, and this volume 
contains much on this subject. We see here with what systematic 
and conscientious method everything was planned and exe- 
cuted to train the Prince to fulfil worthily the position for 
for which he was destined. ‘The most anxious considerations 
were devoted to the proper selection of a course of study, and 
Stockmar was again appointed to be the wise attendant who 
should guide and inspire. The Queen, though resolved on post- 
poning any definite engagement, had in her mind entertained 
favourably her uncle’s proposal. She spoke on the subject to 
Stockmar, ‘‘ and charged him in writing to accompany the Prince 
ona tour” to Italy. ‘The following extract from a letter written 


| * Denkwiirdigkeiten aus den Papieren des Freiherren Christian Friedrich von Stockmar 
| Braunschweig. 1872. 
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during this journey is curious in many ways :—‘ The Prince’s con- 
stitution cannot be called strong. After exertion he often appears 
pale and exhausted for a while. Full of the best will and the 
noblest purpose, he yet often fails in execution. On many things 
his judgment is in advance of his years, but until now, at least, he 
shows not the smallest interest in political occurrences. Even the 
most important events cannot induce him during their occurrence 
to read through a newspaper. As regards les belles maniéres, there 
is still a good deal to be wished for. He will always be more 
popular with men than women, for towards these he has too little 
eagerness,—is too indifferent and reserved.” This was the man who 
grew into the most indefatigable of princes—the most assiduous 
and watchful observer of politics—one who never allowed himself 
an idle moment, and whose life was one incessant course of syste- 
matic and conscientious activity. High as the Prince’s memory 
stands, one rises from the perusal of these pages with a heightened 
conception of his conscientious sense of duty and his unswerving 
consistency in labouring for definite and elevated ends. ‘The difficul- 
ties of his position, at first, were immense, and the absurdest reports 
prevailed in relation to him. Lord Palmerston himself wrote a 
note marked immediate to Stockmar, asking, ‘Can you tell me 
whether Prince Albert belongs to any Protestant sect the articles 
of which could prevent his taking the Communion accord- 
ing to the forms in the Church of England?” The Tories joined 
in cutting down the Prince’s annuity, and swelled the chorus of 
unfriendly sentiment with which the German consort was received. 
It was again Stockmar’s high merit to have striven successfully to 
make the Prince overlook these personal annoyances, and by his 
individual influence with the leaders of the Opposition—the Duke 
‘and Peel—to have promoted the quiet vesting of the Regency in the 
Prince Consort. 

In 1841 the Peel Ministry came into office, the head of which 
Stockmar judged thus:—‘I have great confidence in Peel's 
capacity as astateseman. His weak side is distrust in himself and 
in others. In quiet times he is, therefore, abler than in stormy ones. 
But he will be Premier in a higher degree than his predecessor, and 
relying on his honesty, I hope the Royal prerogative will be better 
protected by him than by Melbourne.” This prerogative it was 
ever Stockmar’s anxious desire to see carefully preserved from taint 


within those limits of constitutional influence which, however | 


impalpable, are yet so sensible. Without any ostensible appoiut- 


ment in the household, Stockmar continued to be an inmate of the | 
Lord Liverpool calls him ‘*a second father to the Prince | 


palace. 


and Queen,” coming and going away as the spirit moved hin— | 


dispensed even from the obligation of Court dress—and consulted 
on everything, from the arrangements of the nursery to the most 
secret affairs of State. In that period two Royal visits to this 
country occurred that created a sensation—the King of Prussia’s and 
the Emperor of Russia’s—in reference to which the volume contains 


interesting notices. The King of Prussia came to stand sponsor to 


the Prince of Wales, and this simple act had awakened political sus- 


picion. The King himself had consulted Metternich whether heshould | 


come, who had repliedevasively ; and the French Minister demanded 
that the King should at least visit France on his way. It would 


seem that Stockmar was not personally known to the King, who | 


had, moreover, a dislike, in perfect keeping with the spirit of his 
government, for the intimate familiar of revolutionary Belgium. 
He, however, sent for him, and there is a long account of a 
characteristic interview :— 


“The King began by explaining his duties towards Germany, speaking | 
He was the natural champion of Ger- | 


long thereon and even eloquently. 
many’s honour and weal, and so bound to watch the danger that might 
come over Germany from Belgium. His wish was that Belgium should 
- find it possible to connect itself with Germany, and join the Confedera- 
tom. . 2... He seemed to appreciate justly the crisis likely to ensue 
from Louis Philippe’s death and the character of the Duke of Orleans. 
Returning to Belgium, he repeated that what he most wished was some 
pledge of the King’s sincere good intentions towards Germany, for that 
in the event of war the Belgian fortresses would directly fall into 
French hands was what none of his Generals doubted....... I 
had not once interrupted the King in his speech of about an hour. 
When his subject seemed exhausted, | confined myself to some compressed 
remarks which in substance comprised objections. ..... I reminded 
the King simply of the political state of Europe in 1830; how much Europe 
then owed to Leopold for his determination, how ambiguously tho Northern 
Powers had borne themselves in a matter which had been undertaken for 
the common good, and how greatly by a faulty policy they had themsel ves 
contributed tocall forth the conditions in Belgium of which the King com- 
. At this apostrophe the good-humoured quiet expression of the 
ing’s countenance was changed into a drawn, uneasy, perplexed look ; I 
felt that the habit of an absolute military Court made my words appear 
naked. But I continued quietly to unfold my reasons for not holding the 
existence of Belgium to be so precarious as the King did...... I 
closed my reply with the confession of opinion that it would be wholly 
impossible to carry out under the political conjunctions of the moment 
the King’s wish, to associate Belgium with the German Confederation, 


inasmuch as the policy of North-Eastern Europe had done everything | conversation at Eu, and in subsequent dealings. 


Ea 
since 1830 to drive Belgium away from Prussia and Germany ana 
towards France.” 


| Whatever may have been Frederick William's first sensation at. 
being so firmly contradicted, he was too clever a man not to appre- 
ciate Stockmar’s conversation, and we shall find later some remark. 
able communications between the two, though Stockmar, with hig 
clear insight, at once took the measure of the King, as ** a man of 
sentiment of a good kind, very willing to promote what is good 
and right as far as he understands it, but prone to mysticism, 
and who had left on no one the impression of being a real states- 
man.” 

The fact that Nicholas during his visit had discussed with Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir R. Peel political combinations was already known, 
but here for the first time we have a detailed record of these preg- 
nant conversations. ‘That the journey had been undertaken for 
the express purpose of conferring with English statesmen Stockmar 
never doubted. ‘I believe Nicholas is come to place in the scales 
betimes a counterweight to France. ‘The Emperor seems convinced 
of the speedy demise of Turkey.” The following extract will give 
some notion of the strange language held by Nicholas :— 


“In the conversation with Aberdeen the Emperor said suddenly and 

hastily, ‘ You wish to speak about Belgium. Let us do so at once. Sit 
down, I will forget that I am Emperor, do you forget that you are 
English Minister. Let us be, I Nicholas, you Aberdeen. Well, I hear 
your Queen wishes I should be on a good footing with Leopold. I 
myself wish nothing more...... but this is impossible so long as 
the Polish officers remain in his service. Let us judge the matter not 
as Emperor and Minister, but as gentlemen. The Poles are and remain 
rebels. Can a gentleman take into his service rebels against his friend ? 
What would you say if I took under protection O'Connell, if I made him 
minister? ...... Louis Philippe has done good service to Europe ; 
that I recognize. His friend I myself can never be. His family is said 
to be good and amiable. But as for himself, what has he done? To 
fortify his position, he has sought to undermine and ruin mine as 
Russian Emperor. That I never will forgive him...... Turkey isa 
dying man. However much we may try to keep it alive, we will not 
succeed ; it will, it must die. That will be a critical moment. I see E 
shall have to make my armies march. Then Austria must do the same, 
I fear no one but France. What will it want? I am afraid much, in 
Africa, in the Mediterranean, even in the East. Do you remember the 
Ancona expedition? Why should not France make the like to Crete, to 
Smyrna? Must not England then be on the spot with its whole navak 
force? Therefore a Russian army, an Austrian, a big English fleet in 
those regions! So many powder-kegs close by the fire! Who will 
hinder the sparks from kindling?’ During the conversation with Sir 
| R. Peel the windows were open. The Emperor spoke so loud, that the 
| Premier begged the Emperor to withdraw himself into the room. 
‘Turkey,’ he said, must crumble. Nesselrode denies it, but Z am con 
winged. os 0s I do not want an inch of Turkey, but I will also not 
| allow any one else to have an inch of it.’ The Premier replied England 
was in the same condition. In one point English policy was somewhat 
modified in respect of Egypt. A too-powerful Government which 
could close the trade-road and stop the overland muils Eng- 
land could not allow. The Emperor continued, ‘At present one 
cannot stipulate what should be done with Turkey when dead. Such 
stipulations would only accelerate demise. Therefore, I shall do all 
in my power to conserve the status quo’... . The Premier remarked 
‘that a capital object of his policy would be to see, on Louis Philippe’s 
death, the French throne go without convulsions to the next lawful heir 
of the Orleans dynasty.’ The Emperor answered, ‘I have nothing against 
this ; I wish the French every happiness, but this they cannot have with- 
out quiet...... Through you I hope that France can be kept within 
bounds. But I did not come here with political designs. I want to 
obtain your confidence, so that you might learn to believe I am siucere 
and honest. On this account I am discussing these topics. Despatches 
cannot produce what I want...... By personal intercourse I hope to 
| remove prejudices. For [ have a high esteem for England, but what the 
French say of me I do not care a straw,—lI spit upon it.’” 
Taken together with the events that resulted in the Crimean war, 
these utterances are memorable, and in our opinion the fact of their 
having been spoken aggravates the culpable blindness Lord Aber- 
| deen subsequently showed to the Emperor's design. Stockmar 
| says that Nicholas perpetually used the phrase, ‘‘ 1 know I am con- 
| sidered an actor, but I am not so; I am sincere, say what I mean, 
|and keep my word,” adding that he was not likely to have pro- 
| duced much effect by these words. It would, however, really look 
|as if Lord Aberdeen had taken for good coin these very flash 
| protestations. 

On Stockmar, for one, the explosion of 1848 did not come by, 
surprise. ‘I am more and more convinced,” he wrote in April, 
| 1849, ** that we are in the beginning of a great political crisis.” 
‘The point of time referred to is that of the ill-starred Spanish 
| marriages, now well-nigh forgotten, but which yet were an 
|event, for they broke up the peculiar alliance which had sub- 
| sisted between France and England, and marked Louis Philippe’s 
| start on the plane of his descent. ‘This volume contains much 
}on this matter, but we must content ourselves with say- 

ing that no demonstration can be possibly more conclu- 
sive than that furnished here of the deliberate trickery played 
on the Queen and Prince Albert by Louis Vuhilippe in 
Svockmar 
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never rated the French King very high, but for Guizot he 
entertained a downright aversion, as having been the direct agent 
of the great European convulsion, by ‘‘ his arrogance, courtiership, 
recklessness, and ignorance of the world and men.” Stockmar 
happened to be in Germany when the crisis occurred, and for the 
first time he found himself in the midst of a political movement 
which instinctively affected him, not merely as a friend and a 
thoughtful politician, but as a patriot. Now a new side in his 
character was revealed; his deep, warm, sensitive German 
nature was kindled by the fire of a sympathy which was 
not the less intense because cleared of the fumes of a con- 
fused enthusiasm. Stockmar had long arrived at the con- 
clusion that the dualism between Prussia and Austria was 
and must ever be fatal to Germany; that Austria never could 
rule Germany in a German sense, from its large non-German 
elements, and that therefore if Germany was to be consolidated 
under an effective direction, that must needs be vested in Prussia, 
and repose on a considerable curtailment of the autonomy pos- 
sessed by the minor German Sovereigns. But to shut Austria 
forcibly out of the Union, and to make all the old German Princes 
sink into mere feudatories of the Prussian throne, seemed a 
violent and needless process to all, and they were in that day 
many, who dreamt the construction of an United Empire, within 
which, at least, every German-speaking being should be com- 
prised ; as well as to others who from olden associations could not 
bring themselves to see that to work through so big a task ag the 
vigorous reconstruction of dismembered Germany it would require 
a better machinery, than could be possibly set up by a co-opera- 
tion of discordant and feeble autonomies. Stockmar found 
himself at variance even with the enlightened and thoroughly 


patriotically-minded personages of his intimacy, who were | 


loath to admit that Austria had to be lopped off as a 
superfluous, and hence, perforce, mischievous limb. Stock- 
mar, however, did not allow himself to be at all restrained 
by this consideration in his outspokenness. ‘As we differ in 
our political views since February,” he wrote to one of his 
royal patrons, ‘‘I accept misrepresentations from your part as 
natural, even though you should take care not to speak yourself 


Eithobal,—one who was at once high priest of Ashtaroth and king 
of Sidon, and who obtained his throne by striking down a weaker 

brother (Phelles),—must have brought to the throne of Israel, as- 
well as a haughty spirit, deeply ingrained convictions both as to 

the political value of the alliance with the great maritime cities of 

the coast of Syria, and as to the pernicious intellectual narrowness. 
of that imperious monotheism which sternly repudiated the nature- 
worship and the hero-worship of Syria and Greece. In short, Mr. 

Bayne wishes to sketch in Jezebel a queen of some political 

sagacity, who was ‘‘ doubtless sincere in her convictions,” and who 
has been not so much maligned as misrepresented by the shrink- 
ing horror of the Hebrew annalists who never spoke of her 

at all where they could help it, and then only in tones of 

profound disgust and dread. The second element which Mr. 
Bayne sets himself to paint in his poetical study of the collision 
between the commercial policy and nature-worship of the Phoeni- 
cian Court of Ahab and the greatest prophet of Jehovah, is the 
reaction which took place in Elijal’s mind after his great slaughter 
of the priests of Baal on Mount Carmel,—a reaction first reflected 
in the despair of his journey into the wilderness, when he “requested 
for himself that he might die,” and then in the grand vision in which 
he learns that God is not in the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in 
the fire, but is in the still, small voice which is more powerful than 
all the violence of the sublimest forces of nature. We confess that 
with this part of Mr. Bayne’s treatment of his drama we are 
much less content than with the other. It is clearly part of one whole 
with the other,—is illustrative, indeed, of that recoil from the 
rigid Hebraism of the Jehovistic law which might have almost. 
excused such a one as Jezebel for her horror of the single and 
imperious faith of which Elijah was the prophet. But Mr. Bayne 
has made it too much of an episode in his poem, and has given us 
illustrations of ‘‘ the still, small voice” in the shape of prophecies 
of modern times from which we shrink, not only as incommensur- 
| able with the conceptions of that time, but in some degree as 
| pseudo-applications and degradations of that great vision. 

| In illustration of Jezebel’s recoil from the narrowness of the 
| Hebrew faith, and her aspiration after a great foreign policy 


| for Israel, Mr. Bayne has given us many striking dramatic 








out quite openly to me. The truth.is, we occupy at present two | scenes, and perhaps still more beautiful lyrics. But, on the whole, 
different stand-points in politics. I think I can precisely define we cannot but think that his preface contains a more striking out- 
yours ; it is purely dynastic, in which means are not to be found line of the Jezebel he meant to paint than the finished picture. 
for a remedy of our political ills. Mine could hardly become clear | Why, for instance, has he neglected to avail himself of almost the 
to you without special explanations which can be given only by | only hint which the Hebrew annalist gives us that the reign of Ahab 
word of mouth poner age we os rete yrs a para | Was in its way — en ae be pe rc in a a 
opinion was removed, As events progressed, the truth of what princess of the house of Sidon would value splendour,—namely, 
Stockmar held about Austria was seen, and Prince Albert himself in short obituary notice contained in the ha (1. Kings xxii. 
became converted to the belief that for Europe, as for Germany, the 29): ** Now the rest of the acts of Ahab and all that he did, and 
best solution would be a union under Prussian suzerainty, with | the ivory house which he made, and all the cities that he built, are they 
Austria as a distinct state outside its pale. But here we must | not written in the book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel?” 
stop for the present, reserving for a future occasion some notice of | And, again, if he were bent on taking literally the harsh lan- 
Stockmar’s doings and speculations during the eventful period guage put into Jehu’s mouth by the Hebrew chronicler as to 





between the year 1848 and the close of the Crimean war. 





THE DAYS OF JEZEBEL.* 
THERE is very much in this polished and thoughtful poem which 
every cultivated man must read with pleasure and instruction. 


It has much beauty and much imaginative power; indeed its | 
faults are rather the faults of over-study than of negligence or | 


haste. Sometimes, but especially towards the close of his- poem, 


Mr. Bayne seems to us to have touched his theme with too little | 
fire, rapidity, and intensity of manner, to have diluted when he | 


ought to have aimed at terseness, and to have elaborated when he 


ought to have been even rugged. But his poem has always the | 


charm of comprehensive thought and ample range of view. Nor 


do we feel at all disposed to underrate the value of this compre- | 


hensiveness in the treatment of such a theme as the inevitable 
collision between the Phoenician culture of Sidon and Tyre and 
the rigid monotheism of the Hebrew faith in that petty northern 
kingdom where the yearning after the pantheism and the Nature- 
worship of the surrounding peoples was most keenly felt. Indeed 
without Mr. Bayne’s comprehensiveness of treatment there could 
have been nothing really characteristic of the struggle; while with it, 
however imperfectly the plan of the poem may seem to us to be in 
some directions worked out, the wealth of suggestion is never lost. 
Mr. Bayne tells us in his very thoughtful and fascinating preface 
that the students of Hebrew history have attached too little 
importance to the figure of Jezebel, in their study of the great 
struggle between her and Elijah in the second half of the tenth 
century before Christ. He believes that Jezebel, the daughter of 





" %e Days of Jezebel. An Historical Drama. By Peter Bayne. London: Strahan 
and Co, 


|**the whoredoms of Jezebel,”—in all probability, it is only 
| figurative of the licence of her idolatries,—why did he not 
palliate it, as he might have done, on the authority of the chronicler 
who gives Ahab as many as seventy sons, by imputing to the 
| King like infidelity to his wife, instead of picturing him as he 
has done, as the embodiment of passionate devotion to her? As 
far as we can see, Ahab is not at all regarded by the Hebrew 
historians as the mere tool and instrument of his wife. Théir 
relation is presented much as Shakespeare pictures that of Macbeth 
| to Lady Macbeth. Ahab’s imagination conceives the evil which 
he has not always the strength to execute. Jezebel, no doubt, ~ 
‘stirs him up” to persecute the prophets of the Lord. But there 
is not a trace anywhere of Abab’s lamenting ber purpose or wish- 
ing to restrain her hand,—as Mr. Bayne imputes to him, He 
repents, it is true, of the murder of Naboth, wheu Elijah denounces. 
it, and prophesies his and his wife’s violent deaths; but the first 
imagination of that murder was as much his own as that of the 
murder of Duncan was Macbeth’s; and in both cases the wife’s was. 
no doubt the keener, narrower, and more remorseless, but also the 
less selfish executive will, which carried out for the man what the 
man did not dare carry out for himself. ‘The narrative of the books 
of Kings suggests—to us at all events—that Ahab was quite as eager 
an idolator, though not as eager a persecutor, as his wife ; that he 
was aman of large desires, bold in war, impulsive in generosity 
toa fallen foe, magnificent in his conceptions of material splendour, 
anxious for the growth of the cities of Israel, the master of a 
regular harem, vindictive against his personal enemies, and differing 
from Jezebel only in this, that he retained some of the Hebrew 
awe of Elijah’s prophecies, while Jezebel regarded them as the mere 
| utterances of a lurid superstition. As regards his idolatries, they 
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do not seem to have been by any means due to his wife’s influence, 
though without a doubt she showed her greater feminine fanaticism 
by instigating the persecutions of the prophets. Hence Mr. Bayne 
has hardly, we think, drawn his picture of Jezebel as much in 
accordance with his own conception as he might. He 
should have shown us more clearly the difficult problems 
of the foreign policy of Israel during Ahab’s reign. He 
might fairly have given us some picture of the fear in which 
Ahab and Jezebel stood of the King of Syria (Benhadad), 
and of the need in which they stood of Sidonian mercenaries to 
help them. He might have suggested that the King of Sidon 
made the protection of the religion of Baal against the fury of the 
prophets of Israel one of the conditions of the alliance. In short, 


his own outline of Jezebel as a politician, who helped her husband | 
to work out a great policy,—the cementing of a natural and > 
necessary alliance with her own people, and the widening of the | 


apparently narrow ideas of a stiff-necked people,—might, we think, 
have been considerably more perfectly worked out than it is. The 
sketch is nobly begun in the following fine passage, but after this 


Jezebel is permitted to degenerate a little into the vindictive and | 
sensual woman, instead of continuing steadily the far-sighted | 


heathen Queen. Ahab has just bidden her to ask what boon she 
will to test bis love :— 


“ Jezebel. 

“Task my life: not the rude sustenance 
We throw to slaves or beasts; the finer breath 
That the live spirit draws, the atmosphere 
In which my soul expanded, grew to strength 
And noble quality ; the cherishing light 
That fell about my maiden brow, the light 
Of knowledge and of wisdom and large thoughts, 
That went like those bold birds, with broidered wings, 
My father’s ships, far o’er the purple sea, 
To many lands, to distant isles, to men 
Of other tongues than ours and other gods ; 
Large thoughts, the mothers of large sympathies 
And tolerant forbearance, keen to see 
And separate dross from ore, yet smiling calm 
On varying customs among various men, 
Finding a kindred touch in all, a tone 
Of natural harmony, and scorning nought 
That made its dwelling in a human heart. 
I bowed to Sidon’s gods, but honoured those 
That the great Homer sang of ; reverently 
Beheld their temples, heard their oracles, 
And marked their rites divergent. Beauty's voice 
In music; beauty’s form divine, that changed 
The dead rock into living image, showed 
The hero’s arm in act to cast the spear, 
Lit in his eyes the glory and the joy 
Of the poised battle, set the smile of love 
To burn immortal on the eloquent lip 
Of ivory goddess, tressed and zoned with gold; 
The subtle skill that knew to match and wed 
The colours on the robe, till ecstacy 
Swooned at the sight; all these I learned to love, 
And held them sacred on whatever land 
They beamed forth blessing. Now, my good lord, say 
Did not my father pledge thee at the first 
‘That this my life’s best life, my soul’s true soul, 
Should not be quenched in our Samaria? 
And now ?— 


“Ahab. 
** Well, now; do I not sympathise 
With all this, Jezebel? Do I not grant, 
Nay, guard this life of thine, which thou right well 
Describest ?—better with thine eye and lip— 
Glance-words of lightning, crimson syllables— 
Tkan with thy voice, and that is ever sweet, 
And sweetly penetrant to Ahab’s heart. 
* Jezebel, 

“ A truce to courtesies; the time has come 
For swift decision. Be my voice or sweet 
Or shrill, I now must speak. ’Tis not the life 
That my proud father meant or I can live, 
To be bound fast in Sinai’s iron law, 
To build within some tuft of shadowy trees, 
Deep in our garden bowers, an altar small 
To Sidon’s go's, and offer, trembling, there 
The scanty gift. No! no! by Eithobal, 
By Baal himself, I worship as a Queen. 
To Jah, thou knowest, tendered we the free 
And honourable service of an old 
And strenuous god, the god of Israel : 
{ smiled upon his prophets, gladly threw 
Upon his altars incense, passing by ; 
What god of all the nations asketh more ? 
But for my father’s god, for Baal that guides 
Yon flamivg chariot down the steeps of heaven, 
And for my own dear goddess, Ashtoreth, 
The bright, kind, loving, glorious Ashtoreth, 
I claim supremest honours. Ahab, speak.” 


‘The scene of meditation, again, in her own tower, before she gives 
the orders for the massacre, is finely given, though had she been 


| confessed to herself a little more of hesitation between the two 
| policies, before committing herself irrevocably to the policy of 
| blood. But those considerations which Mr. Bayne hints at in hig 
preface, but almost forgets in his actual delineation,—the need of 
| a powerful alliance against the Syrians, and the impossibility of 
| getting it while the worship of Sidon was prohibited and scorned, 
| —should certainly have been introduced to strengthen her posi- 
| tion against the more moderate counsellors of Ahab. The later 
scenes are very unequal to the earlier ones in the development 
of Jezebel’s character; and the last, in which, after Elijah’g 
denunciation of Ahab for the murder of Naboth, she holdg 
a long, abstract, and considering the critical character of the 
struggle, a lifeless argument with Elijah on his exclusion of 
variety and comprehensiveness in the modes of embodying re. 
ligious feeling, makes an exceedingly disappointing end to tie 
play. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Bayne has judged ill in 
ending it with Elijah’s prophecy of Jezebel’s violent death, and the 
spasmodic rage with which Jezebel receives the prophecy (though 
she had borne the prediction of her husband's simar end with 
comparative equanimity), rather than with the very dramatic and 
characteristic scene in which that death is painted in the Book of 
Kings. Jezebel, though widowed and old, aud in mourning for 
the murder of her son Jehoram,—the second of her sons who had 
reigned over Israel since her husband Ahab’s violent death, and the 
second who had come to an untimely end,—steels herself to meet the 
brutal soldier who was his murderer with all the contemptuous and 
daring pride of her youth :—‘‘ And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, 
Jezebel heard of it; and she painted her face, and tired her head, 
and looked out at a window. And as Jehu entered in at the gate, 
she said, ‘ Had Zimri peace who slew his master?’ And he lifted 
up his face to the window and said,‘ Who is on my side? who?’ 
And there looked out to him two or three eunuchs, And he said, 
‘Throw her down.’ So they threw ber down: and some of her 
blood was sprinkled on the wall, and on the horses: and he trode 
her under foot. And when he was come in, he did eat and drink, 
and said, ‘ Go, see now this cursed woman, and bury her, for she is 
aking’s daughter.’ And they went to bury her: but they found no 
more of her than the skull, and the feet, and the palms of her 
hands.” Whereupon Jehu, with all the self-satisfaction of a fulfiller 
of prophecy, remarks that Elijah’s prophecy, that dogs should eat 
the flesh of Jezebel, and not leave enough of her to say, ‘ This is 
| Jezebel,” is fulfilled. Surely a grand, if a ghastly,end to a grand 
and ghastly life, which Mr. Bayne should have kept for its natural 
close. Jezebel’s last political comment was a sagacious as well as 
an imperious one. Zimri, who slew his master, had not peace; 
neither had Jehu, for ‘‘in those days the Lord began to cut Israel 
short; and Hazael smote them in all the coasts of Israel.” Mr. 
Bayne has not made the end of his play either so grand or so grim 
as the Bible has made the end of Jezebel, and as he himself has 
sketched her in the early part of the play. 

A great part of the picture of Elijah, especially that of his con- 
test with the priests of Baal and of the excitement which followed 
it, is exceedingly fine. But we are thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the somewhat magniloquent and watery expansion given to Elijah’s 
great vision in Horeb, though we agree with Mr. Bayne that 
that vision should be interpreted as correcting and chastening the 
fiery passion of Elijah’s heart after the massacre of the priests of 
Baal. However, we have carped so much already—where there is 
so much to admire that it is ungracious and ungenerous to carp,— 
that we prefer now to give some specimen of Mr. Bayne’s strongest 
painting. ‘The following is the picture drawn of Elijah by his 
servant when, after his conquest and massacre of the prophets of 
Baal, his prayer for rain is answered :— 


“ When we had reached the eastern brow, he knelt, 
Staying his breast upon a rock, and prayed 
In agony of earnestness for rain. 
Seven times, at bidding of his voice or eye, 
I went to Carmel’s loftiest crest that fronts 
The western sea. Six times I only saw 
The pallid yearning of the nearer waves, 
And the keen silver-edge of stainless light 
Where sea met sky. But at the seventh, behold 
A delicate hand, fine-fingered, on that line 
Gleamed like a lily. Then I hasted back, 
And told the prophet. Quickly he arose; 
A fiery agitation shook his frame. 
To me he spake not, but from crag to crag, 
Downhill, with giant leaps, and form that showed 
Larger than human in the gloom, he rushed 
| To seek the king. I saw him gird his loins 
To run beside the royal chariot.” 


In the ible, by the way, Elijah’s attitude during the prayer for 
rain is one of even greater humility and anguish of supplication ; he 





the politic woman she is meant to be, she would doubtless have | ‘cast himself down upon the earth and put his face between his 
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knees.” The following is the prophet’s own subsequent account of 


what he felt :— 

“ Why should I, point by point, rehearse to thee 
What thou rememberest well, the glory wrought 
Upon Mount Carmel; the bared sword of God, 

The might acclamation of the throng? 

But know thou this, that, as I stood alono 

Against Baal’s hundreds, armed with might Divine, 
Through the deep chambers of my heart there rang 
The tones of ancient prophecy, which said 

That to His folk Jehovah would raise up 

A prophet like to Moses, whom they all 

Would follow and obey. Pride’s whisper then, 
Faint as the serpent’s rustle among stcnes, 

Glided into my heart that I was he ; 

That Ephraim, melting at my voice, would give 
The hand to Judah, and they both would go, 

With weeping loud for that great weight of joy, 
Up to God's house in company, and then 

That all earth’s nations would bow down the knee 
To David's seed on Zion hill enthroned. 

Thou dost remember well how, at the last, 

The heavens grew black with clouds, the rising wind 
Sang from the sea, the vivid lightnings played, 
And with a thunder-crack that shook the hill, 
Sprang to the earth the cataracts of rain. 


‘Oh! Naboth, how my spirit burned in me! 
Since that dread hour when first, on Gilead’s hills, 
Tho Breath of God fell on me, never yet 
Had joy and exultation thrilled my breast 
With such a flood of rapture. Down I rushed, 
Called to the King to mount his chariot 
And urge his horses, lest the trampling floods 
Should bar his way. Since earliest glimpse of dawn 
I had not tasted food, and sore my toil 
In slaying those false prophets. Now the night 
Had fallen. But the terrible joy that rang 
Within my swelling bosom gave me strength, 
And by the chariot of the King I ran, 

Up the long hills, across the vales, and through 
The rising torrents, ’mid the streaming rain. 

I thought, ‘ The King will gladly take me in, 
And set me on his right hand, so that I 

May execute the judgments of the Lord, 

And be a greater Moses in the land,’ 

So ran I till we came to Jezreel, 


_ powerful that his very unequal but beautiful poem contains. We 
_may answer for it that no one will read it as a whole without rea} 
| enjoyment, nor without feeling that it is a poet who writes, though 
| & poet of very unequal powers of execution. 





A GERMAN HISTORY OF THE WAR.* 

Untm Major Wilhelm Blumé published his Operationen der 
| deutschen Heere, no reasonable or trustworthy account of the 
| German operations had appeared. The correspondents, writing 
| from day to day, were necessarily often in error; the French 
| memoirs were equally imperfect, and even the ‘ histories” were 

defective from lack of knowledge. Major Blumé's book, though 
succinct, supplied a great want, and the Professor of Military 
History at Sandhurst has performed a real service by putting it into 
excellent English. He says his version ‘‘ cannot profess to convey 
an idea of the transparency and finish which mark” the style of 
this book. It is a modest avowal; but we may say for the author, 
what he cannot say for himself, that his translation is quite equab 
to the original. We may also add that the publisher, by under- 
taking to give us a series of German official works on the late 
war, has conferred a benefit not only on the general reader, but 
the student. 

It may be asked why Major Blumé began his labours with the 
great surrender of Sedan. ‘The reason is a valid one. ‘The events 
before and including that catastrophe had been placed in a toler- 
ably clear light before the world, while the subsequent course of the 
war had been described iu accounts at once disconnected and errone- 
ous. He calls his able compendium a“ sketch,” but it deserves a 
higher title. We agree with the translator, Major Jones, that it is 
‘*clear and singularly impartial,” and that it has a special claim 
on the attention of the military student, not only because the work 
is based on authentic records, but because it lays bare the views. 
entertained by the German chiefs at head-quarters during the vary- 
ing phases of the war, discloses their difficulties and resources, the 
information they possessed at the time, and the reasoning on which 
the measures they executed were founded. Ino short, the book 





And Ahab reined up at his palace door.” 
That would be a perfect, as it is a very powerful picture of the | 
prophet who so haughtily opposed the King in his idolatry, and | 
then with the true Oriental feeling for the monarch’s greatness 
ran like a mere servant beside his chariot as soon as he thought he | 
had converted him to the true faith, but for what seems to us the | 
faulty though shadowy suggestion that his ambition was partly 
worldly as well as personal, and took the form of the hope that | 
he himself should be raised by Ahab to be the royal instru- 
ment in the reformation he counselled. The passion of religious 
excitement which made Elijah run before Ahab’s carriage to Jezreel | 
like a mere servant, seems to us to be of the same kind which 
made David dance before the Ark as it entered Jerusalem,—in | 
fact, a passion of exultant self-humiliation. It was not earthly, 
butspiritual ambition which filled him ; and the revulsion came with 
the proof not that he (personally) was held in as light esteem as 
ever by the Court, but that the great signs and wonders of which 
he had been the prophet, were lost upon the land and on the 
throne, and that all things were “to continue as they were from 
the beginning of creation.” 

We should do a great injustice to this poem if we did 
not express our sincere admiration for its many beautiful | 
little lyrics. We have no room left for some of the longer 
of these, of which the hymn to Baal, describing the rising 
sun, as it lights up the Lebanon and brings spring to the earth, is 
perhaps the finest ; but we will give one little specimen. We do 
not think Mr. Bayne adds much to his poem by introducing the 
figure of the Tyrian Elissa (the future Dido of the Zueid) into it 
asa niece of Jezebel’s. It is one of those side-vistas which he 
loves, but which seem to us rather to distract than to relieve his 
reader's attention. 
itself, no one will deny the great beauty of Elissa’s little song :— 

“ Leave the bonny bubble floating, 
Faint, fair, and gay, 
Leave the bonny bubble floating, 
Leave, leave, I say. 
“On the bonny bubble floating 
Gaze while you may, 
Crimson, orange, pearly, golden, 
Brighter than day. 
“ Leave the bonny bubble floating, 
Ob, could it stay! 
Look, a wandering wind has smote it, 
Gone, gone for aye !” 
That will give the reader a fair measure of Mr. Bayne’s more 
delicate work,—perhaps the most perfect, though not the most 


| severe investment. 


| period. 


3ut whatever we may think of the suggestion | 


deserves all the praise bestowed upon it by the able translator. 
The first fact which strikes the reader of this second part of the 
history of the war is the audacity of Von Moltke in venturing to 
invest Paris with only 146,000 men, namely, 122,000 infantry and 
24,000 horsemen. In military language, this gave an average of one: 
man to a pace, taking the entire circuit, and was consequently very 
weak, not merely for fighting purposes, but the infinite variety of 
duties which a blockading army has to perform. Had the Germans. 
been unable to bring up reserves, they must soon have withdrawn 


| from the investment. ‘There was about a month during which the 


season of weakness lasted. Von Moltke, however, had a right to 


' calculate on the forced inactivity of an enemy whose formed troops. 


had been captured or held fast, whose new armies had to 
be made. By the 2ist October, the force available for the 
blockade of Paris and for covering the investment against attacks. 
from outside had grown to 202,031 infantry and 33,803 cavalry, 
while the guns had increased from 622 to 898. During this time 
of respite also those works arose about Paris destined to prove so- 


| efficacious against sorties and so useful in closing the links of the 


The German leaders had to provide for the 
alternative that Paris was amply stored with provisions for a long 
They did not believe that the supplies would last more: 


' than ten weeks, but as there was still ground for doubt, prepara- 


tions for bringing up a siege-train began before Sedan. But the 


| difficulties caused by broken lines of railway were so great, that 


the train could not be rapidly brought up. ‘* Had the German 
leaders been able to assume with certainty that the food supply im 
Paris would not last over ten weeks, they would have confined 
themselvessimply toa blockadeand not brought up asiege-trainatall. 
But this was just the question to which no certain answer could be- 
given ; and it was resolved therefore, while continuing the blockade, 
totake all preliminary steps for proceeding, if necessary, to the ultima 
ratio, the attack by force.” Whether it was “ necessary ” to bom- 
| bard Paris is a question on which military men will differ in opinion, 
| but one thing is certain, that no town, large or small, has a right 
| to constitute itself as a fortress, and then set up a claim to exemp- 
| tion from bombardment because it isa town. ‘The Germans were: 
| completely out in their reckoning as to the probable endurance of 
| Paris, and had recourse to heavy artillery to shake the courage of 
| the population ; the attack was useless because the supplies were 
nearly out before it began, yet they might have been still abun- 


' 
| 
| 





* The Operations of the German Armies in France, from Sedan to the End of the War. 
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dant, and it is not reasonable to condemn a bombardment by a 

judgment aprés coup. The defence of Paris was the cardinal fact 

of the war after Sedan. Literally the whole of the operations 

pivoted upon the capital, and the Germans had every reason to 

desire its early fall. By its resistance as long as food remained 

opportunities were afforded for the provincials to raise armies 
and do all they could towards the succour of the capital. 

Paris was not able to perform any exploit save that of retaining 

round about its forts and bastions several hundred thousand men. 

Very few troops were ever detached from the investing army at 
any time after the beginning of October, when the 1st Bavarian 

Corps, the 22nd Infantry Division, and three cavalry divisions | 
were sent out towards the Loire. The only subsequent detach- 

ment of any magnitude was that of the 17th Infantry Division, 

which marched in November, and with the other two formed the 

detached army of the Grand Duke of Mecklenberg-Schwerin. 

The other detachments at first were made for the purpose of 

guarding communications, and these were sent back as soon as) 
Landwehr troops arrived to relieve them. A review of the invest- 
ment, from both sides, shows that at no period had the Parisians 
any real chance of breaking out without the aid of a victorious 
army of succour. The reason is twofold. First, the besieged 
forces were relatively poor in quality, not as raw material, but as 
manufactured articles. Next, for the best troops it is most difli- 

cult to force a way out of a fortified camp the issues from which 

are held by a powerful enemy. 

When they are presented in detail, one is profoundly struck with | 
the foresight and decision which characterised the German opera- 
tions. It is sometimes said that had Bazaine held out for a few 
more days Paris might have been relieved. We doubt it on other 
grounds. But as a matter of fact, Bazaine had ceased to inspire 
apprehension. On the 23rd October orders went forth to with- 
draw a division from the investing force, and since the Metz army 
dared not fight in the open for want of guns, horses, supplies, had 
the need been pressing, more troops would have been hurried up 
from the Moselle to the Loire. It was also decided on the 23rd 
that the Red Prince’s army should, as soon as Bazaine had surren- 
dered, hasten on a broad front towards Orleans, while the 1st Army, 
less one corps, was to be directed towards the north-west. The 
truth is, as we have heretofore pointed out, that the Loire Army, 
even after Coulmiers, was not in a condition to advance from 
Orleans. Had the 15th and 16th Corps been pushed on, they 
would have had to encounter 50,000 Germans somewhere near 
Toury, and, although numerically inferior, we believe the Germans 
would have been the victors. The order for the 17th Infantry 
Division to reinforce Von der Tann was issued two days before 
Coulmiers was fought, au example of that foresight to which we 
have referred. Again, when Bourbaki had vanished from the ken 
of Von Moltke, and he had to consider all the probable lines of 
operation open to the French, instead of waiting until their plans 
were developed, the great General took the initiative, and threw the 
Red Prince upon Chanzy. ‘* Whatever combination the French 
adopted, it was evident that Chanzy’s army must play the principal 
part. Moreover, it was this army which threatened the siege of Paris 
most immediately. We knew where to find it ; if we could fall upon 
it unexpectedly and with sufficient force, perhaps destroy it, before 
the French had time to carry out their designs, we should at once 
cut the ground from under the feet of all their other armies, Bour- 
baki's especially.” The reasoning was sound. ‘The reader may like to 
know that the ‘sufficient force” moved by the Red Prince 
against Chanzy’s large army (at least double the number) con- 
sisted of 57,737 infantry, 15,426 cavalry, aud 318 guns. At the 
same time, the earliest glimpse of Bourbaki brought the decisive 
order for Manteuffel to take the command of the corps forwarded 
to the aid of Von Werder. ‘The care, skill, and decision with 
which these two Generals acted throughout that stirring episode 
the movement on Belfort deserves attentive study. Itis a fine ex- | 
ample of defensive and offensive war. In like manner, the measures 
adopted to guard the long flank between the Sadne and the Seine 
are full of instruction. It is a remarkable fact that no serious im- 
pression was made upon either the northern or southern communica- 
tions, and that the only stroke showing a spark of genius in the way 
of partisan warfare was Menotti Garibaldi’s dash at the important 
bridge of Frouard and Ricciotti’s surprise of Chatillon-sur-Seine. 
4Great pains were taken to secure the roads, and an especial service 
detailed for the duty. That a point so essential as Frouard should 
have been struck successfully argues great negligence on the part 
of the troops entrusted with its safety. Not the least interesting 
chapters of this work are those relating to the communications. | 

At the end of the armistice the French had about 250,000 men | 
available for a renewal of the war. From the official figures pre- | 


sented in this volume we learn that on the Ist of March, despity 
the heavy losses, the German strength had been replenished to 
such an extent that there were in the active Army no fewer than 
455,782 infantry, 57,779 cavalry, and 1,674 guns, present and ready 
for work. There were also garrison troops, holding fortresses and 
guarding roads, 114,093 foot, 5,686 horse, and 68 guns. These 
numbers include only non-commissioned officers and rank and file, 
They do not represent the ration-list. Our author is of Opinion 
that, reckoning everybody, there were a million Germans in France 
on the 1st March, 1871. In Germany there were 250,000 men 
reserve and garrison troops,—pretty clear proof of the surpassing 
excellence of German military organisation. Major Blumé’s 
book contains one of the best maps we have ever seen in a military 
work, It has the special and rare advantage of including the 
name of every place mentioned in the volume, and is besides 
boldly and distinctly printed. The English copy is not quite 
equal to the German, we mean in execution. In all other respects 
it is the same. Altogether the book is a very good specimen of 


what such a production should be, and deserves as wide a success 


elsewhere as it has met with in Germany. 





HERMANN AGHA.* 
THERE are at present two prevailing types of novels, the reflective 
and the colloquial. At the one extreme is J/iddlemarch, in which 
George Eliot’s elaborate analysis plays the part of chorus to a 


‘number of obtrusively insular and provincial characters, which 


nothing short of her genius could make interesting ; at the other, 
the numberless light stories of modern society, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, with which the circulating libraries swarm. It is a rare 
pleasure to find a narrative which transports us to a wholly new 
region, which is straightforward, passionate, romantic in the best 
sense of the word, and whose language has such beauty and power 
as few professed writers of fiction can command. Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave’s Eastern tale is all this, and he must ere now have earned 
the thanks of many readers for some delightful hours. It is well 
to say this at once, and to say it emphatically. For it would be 
quite possible to deceive oneself on a first hasty inspection of these 
volumes. ‘The opening chapters suggest an alarm, which soon 
turns out to be wholly unfounded, and of having entertained which 
even for a moment we openly repent, of useful knowledge strung 
on a slender thread of fiction, a kind of Oriental counterpart to 
Becker's Charicles. ‘The frequent Arabic words in the text ex- 
plained by foot-notes, and still more the severely conscientious 
transcription both of these and of the proper names, are calculated 
to arouse suspicion. ‘The unfamilar dots and commas distract the 
eye and puzzle the phonetic imagination. In a scientific work it 
is proper, we grant, to strain the resources of Roman type to the 
utmost. But in a novel it is hardly fair to those readers, and 
doubtless they are many, to whom the distinction between dental 
and cerebral letters has not become a second nature. And our 
iusular pride is wounded when we stumble on names bearing on 
the printed face of them notice that no European can expect to pro- 
nounce them. But as we read on, the impetus of the story rapidly 
overcomes the friction produced for a time by this impediment. 
The strange and distant fascination of the East comes home to us 
in living, glowing reality ; the fetters of our complex Western 
society fall off, a magic breath sweeps over us from the pure 
desert air, and the blood stirs with sympathy for ancestral 
impulses, here dormant through centuries of balf-consciousness, 


' there still young and vigorous. 


We are painfully sensible that such evidence as we can give in 
detail may seem inadequate to justify our general impression. It 
is not this or that passage in the book that affects the imagination : 
one must feel it as a whole; it is to be read through or not at all. 

The date of the story is laid almost exactly a century ago: the 
adventures are recounted by the chief actor in them—a German 
kidnapped in early youth, sold for a slave at Constantinople, and 
now a good Muslim and a free soldier of fortune, still in his prime, 
though weighed down by the loss which is the burden of his tale— 
to a trusted friend considerably older than himself both in years 
and in mind. ‘This companion is an Egyptian Arab, of a certain 
satirical and sceptical humour less uncommon in those regions than 
in ours: from time to time he interrupts with comments and 
questions. Fiction conducted by machinery of this kind is gener- 
ally wearisome, but in this case it is wholly justified by a definite 
artistic purpose. By means of the contact of these two minds, 
the Orientalized European and the somewhat cosmopolitan Asiatic, 
Mr. Palgrave is enabled to oscillate at will and without any abrupt 





* Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford Palgrave. London: 
Henry 8S. King and Co. 1872. 
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ee 
transitions through the whole range between a positively Eastern 
and a positively Western point of view. ‘The listener’s remarks 
are generally short, and temper the enthusiasm of the younger 
parrator with a strain of not unpleasant subdued satire ; now and 
then, however, he becomes eloquent in speculation : we transcribe 
one passage, on the faith of its being a true and unalloyed specimen 
of Arab philosophy, though in any case the eloquence is the same :— 


«J hold, then, that these conditions, whether of person or of cireum- 
stance, of will, passion, choice, country, associates, and the rest, are 


Aldeboran and Orion, the Spread and the Perching Eagle | Lyra], the 
Balance, the once-worshipped Dog-Star, and beautiful Canopus. I look 
at them till they waver before my fixed gaze. ... . . till the spaces 
between them show preternaturally dark ; and on the horizon below a 
false eye-begotten shimmer gives a delusive semblance of dawn; then 
vanishes ..... Silent everywhere. A dark line stretches athwart 
before us; you might take it for a ledge, a trench, a precipice, what 
you will. It is none of these; it is only a broad streak of brown 
withered herb, drawn across the faintly gleaming flat. Far off on the 
dim right rises something like a black giant wall. It is not that: it 
| is a thick-planted grove of palms; silent they also, and motionless in - 





nothing else than the pre-defined and necessary results of that which | the night. Un the left glimmers a rango of white, ghost-like shapes; 


has gone before; and that they and all besides them enter into and 
centre in the eternal, self-developing existence of the universe. 


It is all | 


they are the rapid slopes of sandhills shelving off into the plain; no 


life is there silent we goon...... Our horses’ pace never 


eee eee 


one, spirit be it or matter: spirit is the cause, the life; matter, the | varios ; no new object breaks the monotonous gloom of our narrow 
form, the manifestation; each under unnumbered modifications, and | horizon; the night seems as though it had no end ; wo all grow drowsy, 


the whole uniting in the measureless general life and existence which and go on as if in an evil dream.” 


always have been and will always be..... 
he went on, with more animation than usual in his manner, as Hormann 
remained listening and silent ; ‘not a centreless circle, an eyeless socket, 
a hopeless “ it is, and so must be,” without above or beneath, behind or 
before, without purpose, direction, or goal ; no, nor a not less aimless Deity, 
creating or destroying, protecting or ruining, feeding or letting starve, 
life-giving or slaying, by the mero caprice of “I can, and I choose to do 
- . s . nor an autocrat God, occupied with himself only..... 
No, none of those; but an intelligent and all-pervading Life, Thought, 
Act, under countless modes and forms, working on everywhere to higher 
existence and enjoyment; and perfecting, while it pervades them, the 
manifestations which it assumes and the matter which it vivifies :not 
as things separate or distinct from itself, but ultimately One, One only 
with it in the great All of Being.’” 

The reader must not suppose that such digressions as this are 
frequent ; as a rule, the conversation has an immediate bearing on 
the main thread of the narrative, and is made to assist in develop- 


ing it, or rather in fully bringing out for the benefit of the writer's 


European audience collateral circumstances, passing allusions, and | 


touches of local colour, which otherwise must have been left un- 
explained or overweighted with formal explanation. The story 
itself is indeed not of a kind to require unravelling. Hermann 
Agha’s autobiography is as far as possible removed from the 
doubtful casuistry of cross-purposes in which modern fiction is 
accustomed to entangle us. It tells of one love, pure, faithful, 
and constant on both sides, cast down by adverse fate, but never 
wholly losing hope. The lovers are parted; Hermann Agha 
knows not what has become of Zahra, nor if he shall ever see her 
again, and the abrupt and somewhat mysterious ending of his 
recital adds in some measure to the fascination of the book. 
adventures he goes through are various and strange: pictures of 
the city and of the desert, of the Pasha’s sumptuous retinue, the 
Bedouins’ perilous ambush, or the solitary horseman’s flight, with 
every man’s hand against him, pass before us in rapid succession. 
A current of subtle reflection accompanies the flow of action and 
passion, and is never quite out of sight. Both sides of the writer’s 


Not an aimless world,’ | 


The spell is broken in a manner not peculiar to the East, one 
indeed which will command the sympathy of all tobacco-consuming 
mankind; to wit, by some one taking out a pipe and striking 
sociable fire. These extracts, which, much to our regret, space 
does not allow us to set forth in their proper continuity, may serve 
even in this mutilated form to convey such a notion of the charac- 
teristic merits of Mr. Palgrave'’s tale as will provoke the reader to 
a more intimate acquaintance with it. We would fain have dwelt 
on the exquisitely pure and tender love-scenes, and the representa- 
tion, in stirring contrast to these, of the nocturnal raid and the 
hotly contested skirmish in the desert. This last, we may say, 





The | 


| Seems to confirm on the whole the accuracy of an author now 
/scarcely esteemed according to his deserts in a chapter which 
is an old favourite of ours ; we mean the meeting of the Christian 
, and the Saracen cavalier which opens Sir Walter Scott's Zulisman. 
Moreover, the character of Moharib the Bedouin, Hermann Agha's 
devoted brother in counsel and in arms, is a feature in the book 
that cannot be passed over, though we can do no more than say 
it is there. The highly wrought poetical element which is so 
| prominent in Arab life is represented first and best by its reflec- 
tion, so vivid that one sees it must be faithful, in the poetical tone 
| of the whole narrative; but it also comes out in verses aptly in- 
troduced on several occasions. These are always graceful and true 
‘in feeling, they often express genuine passion, and sometimes with 
| considerable power; but we have come to the conclusion that it 
would not be fair to detach any of these lines from the context 
which leads up to them. And 80, commending Hermann Agha to 
all honest lovers of romance, we dismiss it for the present from 
| our discourse, but not from our remembrance. 


| . Sa Se 
A DIPLOMATIST IN GERMANY, 1840-1870.* 
Mr. Warp has been, no doubt, an excellent servant of the 


power come out well when Hermann is leaving the city of Mardeen, | British Government and a good representative of the British 
He is escorted by two chance companions who know nothing of | 24tion, bat he has uot acquired the art of making a book. He is 


his imminent danger, and whose civility is burdensome to him ;— | full of good sense and useful information, with a soupgon of sly 





“Like one in adream I heard their voices, as though from a distance, 
talking of this and that, asking questions, giving news. Like one in a 
dream, too, I answered the voices; and while I did so, my own voice also 
sounded to me like one belonging to some one else, and, with them, to 
come from a distance. Yet I can even at this day remember that my 
replies were all steadily to the purpose. I had even coolness and reflec- 
tion enough at the time to wonder at my own self, divided, it seemed, 
into two distinct persons, one of whom was talking with and listening 
to my fellow-riders, the other, lost in thoughts of anxiety and pain, far 
away. I might have added to these a third person, namely, my own 
conscious and individual self, commenting on the other two, and in- 
terested in, I had almost said amused by, their performance. By field 
and stone, over brook and causeway, we rode on. The sun, already far 
declined in the sky when we started from Mardeen, and latterly hidden 
behind the dingy cloud-piles of a gathering heat-storm, now broke 
suddenly out through a cleft of molten gold not far above the horizon, 
flooding rock and tree, hill and dale, with yellow dazzling light. It 
shone full in our eyes; we could scarcely see twenty yards before or 
" around us. Well for me that it was so. For, exactly at that moment 
of sun-burst, a party of seven horsemen, armed some with guns, others 
with spears, came towards us at scarcely bow-shot distance along 
another path, parallel with ours, and which for a short space opened out 
by a cross gully on the valley in which we were. Their faces were set 
for Mardeen...... Whom they sought and what they purposed 
needed no telling, at least to me...... But in that deluge of un- 
earthly glitter then streaming down the valley, my death-hunters had, 
it seemed, distinguished nothing; intent only on what they deemed 
before, and which was in reality already behind them, they moved 
rapidly onwards, and in a minute more a winding of the road had hid 


them from our sight, and us from theirs, behind the screen of an inter- | 


vening rock.” 


| latent humour in him,—too latent indeed,—but, if we may adopt 
| his own description of the German traveller Kohl, he is ‘‘ nota 
lively writer.” ‘The thirty years of which he here gives us his 
| recollections have been in many respects the most remarkable 
years of the century. Who can go back to his experience of the 
| year 1840, and compare it with that of 1870, without feeling the 
| momentous character of that little span of time? ‘I'he change in 
' the religious, political, and material condition of mankind has 
been enormous. The Pope dethroned, the King of Prussia crowned 
| Emperor of Germany, France a tame and dispirited republic, 
| England the guarded treasure-house of the world, are some features 
of the later time that contrast strangely with the state of things 
| thirty years ago. But Mr. Ward, with truly British stolidity, 
| disregards all notions of contrast, picturesqueness,—we might bave 
said of colour, were it not for the scarlet Roman tinge that per- 
| vades the really religious feeling which runs through the book. 
There are scenes and characters set forth in the volume sufficient 
to furnish an ordinary French writer with materials for a series of 
dramatic sketches. They have to be picked out indeed from 
| formidably heavy disquisitions. 
If anyone living has still a desire to know the right and 
the wrong of the Schleswig-Holstein question, he will find 
| here a correct, if not an entertaining account of the subject. 
Again, there are some nine pages of close print on the religious 
| disputes in Germany from 1843 to 1850, when Dr. Ronge for a 











Another fine passage of description, perhaps the best in the book, | time attracted public attention. Poor Lord Clarendon, visiting 
occurs in relating the silent march of a Bedouin party by night in | Leipsig at that period, took a walk before dinner with Mr. Ward, 
the desert; this is ascribed not only to precaution, but in some | and unluckily asked him what he thought of the state of religion 
degree to unconscious sympathy with the silence of nature jp different parts of Germany. This polite interest in a not very 
around :— 
‘ Experiences of a Diplomatist: being Recollections f Germany, foundei on Diari 

“ Silent overhead, the bright stars, moving on, moving upwards from | geye duriny the Years 1840-70. By John Ward, C-B. late Her Majesty's Sliulster- 

the east, constellation after constellation, the Twins and the Pleiads, | Resident to the Hause Towns. London: Macmillan. 1972. 
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lively subject drew out from the resident diplomatist a stream of | Another slight sketch will have its value one day or other 
facts and reasonings that must have made the Earl repent of his | for the historian or biographer. The scene is Ostend, in the 
curiosity and long for his dinner. He had not even the comfort | summer of 1866, when the noble physiognomy and command- 
of hearing a charming little anecdote on the subject of Ronge, | ing figure of Olga Nicolaevitch, Queen of Wurtemberg, might be 
which we cull from another part of Mr. Ward’s book :—“‘ Towards | seen ‘‘in the large glass house on the dyke that served ag the 
the end of March, 1844, there was a remarkable inundation of | Kursaal.” There, too, was General Prim, ‘surrounded by a 
the Elbe, and the bridge (at Dresden) was so shaken by the | number of Spanish gentlemen, with whom he held daily consulta. 
violence of the flood that the crucifix fell over into the river, and tion.” ‘The General had a swarthy, soldier-like look, with a pen- 
- sank so deeply into its bed that it was found impossible to recover | sive expression of countenance. He was rather intimate with 
it. I heard that the Royal Family were watching the flood from Prince Couza, the ex-hospodar of Wallachia, and the two might 
the palace windows and saw the crucifix fall, to their great dismay, | be seen daily pacing the dyke together in conversation.” To be 
the Queen Maria exclaiming, ‘Oh! that horrid Ronge!’” the Boswell of history is not a very lofty destiny, yet little scraps 
Unfortunately, Mr. Ward does not indulge his readers with | like those we have quoted will oftener preserve a book from oblivion 
many anecdotes, a garniture that history served up in the form | than oracular remarks on men and things, however sapient. 
of memoirs or recollections can ill spare. There are many quota-| Prince Bismarck is evidently no favourite with Mr. Ward, who 
tions from books he has read, including summaries of the Hegelian | admits, however, that it was not possible to lay even a foundation 
philosophy and the dogmas of materialism, for Mr. Ward, not- | for German unity until after the war of 1866, when the North- 
withstanding his staunch Romanism, speaks fairly of other creeds | German Confederation was called into life. ‘ After waiting six- 
unless, perhaps, we except Puritanism. Indeed, he quotes with | teen years he [Bismarck] accomplished by force what the best 
evident approval the saying of Alexis de Tocqueville to the effect German patriots, such as Gagern, Radowitz, Bunsen, and Stock- 
that we are approaching a time when there will be only two! mar, had in vain tried to bring about by negotiation.” 
classes of person in civilised Europe,—Roman Catholics and| The following not very credible anecdote may amuse our readers, 
infidels. Among the sketches of individuals in the book those of | After King William in 1870 had dismissed the French Ambassador 
Frederick William IV., King of Prussia, and his early adviser, | at Ems, he turned to his prime minister with the query, ‘* Well, 
General Radowitz, are the most dwelt upon. Frederick’s wit and | what is to be done now?” Count Bismarck is said to have 
learning are well known, but Mr. Ward denies the charge of | replied, ‘‘ We play again at sixty-six,” alluding to a German game 
undue conviviality that was levelled against him in the revolu- | of cards so called. Before leaving Mr. Ward’s book we would 
tionary days of 1848. Some of our readers may like to hear the | request such of our readers as may visit Cassel to try the street- 
graceful turn he gave to a toast in honour of the Queen of England | echo that played a political part during the troubles of 1850, when 
as far back as August, 1845, when Her Majesty was his guest at| the ministry of Hassenpflug, Baumbach, and Haynau was so 
the palace of Bruhl, on the Rhine. “ There is a word,” said the | odious to the people. In that street the wits were wont to divert 
King, “‘ resounding in English and in Prussian hearts, which | themselves by calling out the names of the ministers, and receiving 
thirty years ago echoed on the fields of Waterloo from English | back the last syllable from the echo :—** Hassenpflug !”—* ugh !” 
and Prussian voices, as marking a glorious hard-won deed done as | ‘‘ Baumbach!” “ach!” ‘ Haynau!” ‘ au!” all delivered, no 
brothers-in-arms; now it resounds on German ground, in the | doubt, with an emphasis that gave particular gusto to the derision. 
midst of the blessings of that peace which was the fruit of the | 
great conflict. That wane fe Victoria. Gentlemen, let us drink A NORWEGIAN DRAMA.* 
to Her Majesty the Queen. oo 
Lord Palmerston was a visitor whom Mr. Ward showed about IT is not too much to say that within the green covers of this 
Berlin in 1844, and it is like the echo of a far-off time to read | book the Norwegian language received fuller and more splendid 
that “he laughed, when speaking of the debate on Pritchard's | expression than in any previous work. It comes from the hand of 
arrest at Otaheite, at Peel’s complaint of ‘ the gross outrage and | Henrik Ibsen, & poet who is fast gaining for himself that Europese 
indignity which had been committed,’ imitating that minister's fame which nothing but the remoteness of his mother-tongue has 
slow and solemn manner, and he doubted whether he would suc- | hitherto denied him; his Brand, published in 1866, produced a 
ceed in frightening the French Government into making any | great sensation in Scandinavia, and paved the way for this later 
adequate reparation.” Let us hope that the days of “ frighten- | drama, which surpasses it in vigour and fire, if it does not rival 
ing governments” are over. ‘T'wo years later, at a club in Berlin, | i spiritual sweetness. ; — 
Peel’s commercial policy was the subject of conversation, and| eer Gynt takes its name from its hero, and the germ of tin® 
record is made of a comparison drawn between the minister and | © be found = old legend goenerved by ae genne ser 
the leader of the Opposition. “ Peel,” said a high German official, | Gynt was an idle fellow, whose aim was to live his own life, and 
‘ig as much greater than Russell in the conception of his mind as | whose chief characteristics wee knack for story -telling and & 
he is taller in personal stature”,—a very candid recollection to be | dominant passion for lies. Out of this legendary waif Ibsen has 
printed by ‘‘a follower of Russell.” One story concerning Palmer- | evolved a character of wonderful subtlety and liveliness, and 
ston, the “ Lord Firebrand” of Continental gossip, seems incredible, | 449 round it draperies of allegorical satire. Peer Cyt & = 
at a period so recent as 1848. Atadinner-party, where sat ‘four | *P!gtam on the Norway of to-day; it satirises, as in a nutshell, 
princesses of Schleswig-Holstein, Count Reuss observed what a| ¢Vérything vapid, or maudlin, or febrile in the temper of the 
fine fellow Lord Palmerston was, and that he would have been a | 24tion ; in sparkling verse it lashes the extravagances of the various 
very handsome man but for the loss of his eye. I protested | Parties that divide the social world. It is the opposite of its pte- 
against this assumption, declaring Lord P. had two as good eyes | decessor, Brand, for while that poem strove to wake the oo 
as any person present. But Count Reuss persisting, and one of the | into earnestness by holding up before it an ideal of stainless 
ladies having heard the same story, it was carried against me, and 


| nobility, Peer Gynt idealises in the character of its hero the selfish- 
the party separated in the firm belief that my official chief was a | 288 4ud mean cunning of the worst of ambitious men. In form, 
one-eyed minister.” Mr. Ward also made the acquaintance 


the poem is indebted to Faust; but the style and execution are 
of the Latinist Hermann in his old age. We commend | original and masterly 2 it is written in a variety of lyrical ; 
to Mr. Lowe a dictum of the great scholar on the study of | ™easures, in short rhyming lines. With such a prelude, we pro- 
the ancient classics, ‘the best humanisers; they inspire youth | ceed to enamine 8. — he of the fmm 
with brave and noble thoughts.” Hermann, it appears, appreci- | The eet ae eee See 8 <a on <attogeage Beeed , : 
ated very highly a ring bequeathed to him by Dr. Parr, as to the So in the Atom wer F = hs ang, Sy ee 
greatest critic of the age , | peasant, is in high dispute with his mother, Aase, a credulous, 
; lirritable, affectionate little wom: » character is finel 
We get, too, a glimpse of one who for a short time in the troublous | a noel — iad re _— oe pt eed 
years 1848 and ’49 held a prominent place in Germany, the Arch- | drawn throughou ——T yp Mie age aie it 
duke John, administrator of the German Empire. He went to| needs the spur of ambition, or the panes a Se 
Leipsig on his way to Frankfort, and was entertained at a public | from inaction. In this first scene, it is not till his mother, in the 
breakfast in a tent.—a tall psa with a fine bald forehead, sixty- | course of her angry rhetoric, tells him that Ingrid, an old flame of 
? $ ’ fae ° ° . ° 
six years old, and wearing my sky-blue uniform. Tho Carlyle of his, is going to be married, that he shakes off his sloth. He 
the future will he thankful to Mr. Ward for these little touches. at determines to stop the wedding at all events, and with that object 
all events. The Archduke was happily married, but morganati- | goes thay to Praga — gt, | ce ag bags 
cally, his wife being the daughter of a postmaster at Meran. It oe See a ee 
was said that she would take precedence of all other ladies in the | 


of droll mischief. He breaks in, an unwelcome guest, among 

Sasend : . r : - 9 | easti d dancing, and manages at last to snatch u 

revolutionised Empire, a prospect which, Mr. Ward thinks, did | ee feasting an g, g p 
not please the Queen of Prussia. | * Peer Gynt: Et dramatisk Digt, Af Heurik Ibsen. Copenhagen. 1867, 
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Ingrid, and dashes up the mountain-side with her. But not before 
Solvejg, @ gipsy-girl, has seen and fallen in love with him. So 
far the first act. To say that Ibsen describes scenery in his plays 
would be to do his judgment and taste a great wrong; but it is 
one of his greatest powers, and a manifest mark of genius, that by 
small and imperceptible touches he enables the reader to see the 
urroundings of his dialogues, and gather a distinct and lovely 
impression. In this act it is strikingly so; the narrow green 
valley, the buttresses of pine, the cloudy mountain-ridges, are 
never distinctly alluded to, and yet one is fully conscious of their 
presence ; in this act, too, the simple humour of the dialogue is 
not interrupted or overlaid by any allegorical writing. 

It is not so with the second act. Peer, outlawed for his treat- 
ment of Ingrid, whom he had immediately deserted, lives in the 
hollows of the mountains, and adversity makes for him strange 
companions. For he slips into an atmosphere of the supernatural, 
and holds intercourse with trolls and phantom-girls. The finest 
scene in the act is one of trenchant satire. He rides into the cave 
of the Old Man of the Mountain, King of the Trolls, a person 
averse to anything foreign or modern; he is hospitably received, 
on condition that he conforms himself wholly to the ways of the 
mountain-people. ‘There is a benighted party in Norway whose 
one cry is monopoly,—Isolation is their gospel ; that an article is 
made at home is the same thing as saying it is good. They are 
the Trolls! These people bring Peer some mead. Ugh! it is 
sour. Never mind, it was brewed in the mountain! Everything 
must be old-fashioned, home-made, national ; and Peer Gynt at 
first is attracted by their volubility and arguments, but soon he is 
shrewd enough to perceive how unnatural and constrained it all 
is,and in pure selfishness he does what others have done from 
patriotism,—he leaves the Trolls for a wider, free sphere. Before 
getting rid of them, however, he has a deadly battle in the dark 
with Boéjgen, the spirit of sounding gloom, in whose name we may 
trace the origin of our old nursery foe, Bogey. 

In the next act, Peer is living all alone in the forest, tormented 
with spiritual and physical afflictions. In this down-hearted con- 
dition, hunted by day and plagued by night, we almost forget his 
selfish cunning in pity, even as the woes of Caliban soften our 
hearts. In the midst of all this, Solvejg, the brave gipsy-girl, 
comes up into the forest to be with him, having left all for his 
sake. But the bappiness of her love is not for him; the 
spirits plague him sevenfold, and he flies from her and them. 
Poor old Aase bas become a pauper, and lives, as Nor- 
wegian paupers mostly do, as the charge of a farmer. Peer 
comes to see her at dead of night, and the meeting forms 
one of the most powerful passages in this strange book. (Id 
Aase lies in bed alone ; at her feet her old black cat lies coiled ; 
the wasted fire is burning low on the hearth. While she yearns 
for her son, the door opens and he is with her, awed and subdued 
by suffering. They play one of the old baby-games together, 
that Aase taught Peer so many years ago; but strange sounds 
ring in her ears, strange lights flash in her eyes; the fire burns 
down, the cat has slunk away ; there is silence, and Peer is alone 
with his mother’s dead body. With one kiss of the dear dead lips 
he is away tosea. All this evolves itself in short lines, alternately 
rhyming, a wild, ghostly metre; it is the death-scene of all 
sentiment and goodness in Peer; henceforth he cares only to live 
his own life and in his own way. 

The fourth act takes us on twenty years, and reveals Peer as 
a middle-aged gentleman of fortune, who, having given up his 
business in America, that of sending heathen-gods to China and 
negro-slaves to Cuba, is enjoying himself with a few friends on 
the coast of Morocco. The friends, however, sail off with his 
yacht, and are blown up with all his property. Once more he is 
alone and penniless. He starts east, announces himself as the 


Prophet in an oasis of Sahara, is hailed as such by a choir of | 


ecstatic girls in a magnificent lyrical passage; passes through a 
variety of grotesque adventures, clothed in dialogue of the most 
brilliant sarcasm on political and social matters ; and finally is dis- 
covered in Egypt, conversing with the statue of Memnon, and 
meeting with the most extraordinary personages. ‘The advent of 
each gives occasion toa separate lampoon. We will describe one, 
to give an idea of the poet’s manner. At Cairo he is introduced 
to a melancholy shadow that bas travelled from Malabar. 
Everything is going wrong in Malabar. Of old, four 
hundred years ago, only orang-outangs lived in the woods; and 
all their language was shrieking and whining. But the Dutch 
came, and settled; and now the Malabarese, degenerate folk, use 
human language, and forget the apes. But the Shadow and his 
friends have made a league for the restoration of whining and 


shrieking ; they have proved the people’s right to scream ; they | 


have screamed themselves, to point out its use in folk-song-making ; 
but alas! the people will not have them. ‘The meaning of all this 
is plain. It is a harsh, but surely half-merited attack on the 
voluble party who are striving to divide the language of Norway 
from that of Denmark by the construction of a new-old tongue on 
the foundation of Aasen’s Norwegian Peasant Grammar. These 
men—Mr. Kristoffer Janson is the most talented of them—write 
| poems and edit newspapers in a dialect crude and ugly enough to 
deserve Ibsen’s cruel taunt about the orang-outangs. Peer Gynt 
suggests that the Shadows should go west, a hint perhaps to the 
folk-poets to try a new field in the prairies of Minnesota. 

In the fifth act two scenes of peculiar excellence stand out. 
One is the first, in which Peer, after twenty years more of hard 
work in California, returns to Norway with a new fortune. The 
mountain-peaks, swathed with lurid storm-clond, lie ahead of 
them, and as the scene proceeds, a tempest drives the ship against 
the rocks, and no one but Peer is saved. The feeling of the 
storm is rendered magnificently. ‘The other is a funeral sermon 
preached by a village-priest over an old man who has been the 
opposite of Peer, living honestly in a narrow sphere, without am- 
bition. The rest of this act is too allegorical, too metaphysical, 
for pure beauty. It closes with the final salvation of Peer, 
through the love and faith of Solvejg, who, as a momentary 
glimpse of her in the fourth act led us to expect, has waited for 
him with patient longing. To her he is driven by the mocking 
ghosts of his better thoughts and aspirations. 

Peer Gynt is the incarnation of that cowardly egotism that 
lives only for itself, and sneers at all exalted sentiment,—a vice 
that may be considered the special growth of our own time. 
Against this selfishness the poem is a powerful protest, and 
in spite of the author's too-obvious pessimism, there can be 
no doubt that it will have a purifying influence on the youth of 
his only too-sensitive nation. Whether Norway needs the rebuke 
more than England may be open to doubt. Against one thing 
we would protest, the flippant judgment some Scandinavian 
critics have passed on Ibsen as a merely ‘‘ negative” satirist. A 
man who pours out the vials of scorn upon vice, and recommends 
virtue with such winning sweetness as does the author of Peer 
Gynt and Brand, is anything rather than negative. 

We have said enough to show that this is a great and 
powerful work. It would be rash to pronounce anything im- 
| possible to the author of the third act of Peer Gynt, but it 
| would seem that his very power and fluency are dangerous to 
‘him; the book is not without marks of haste, and there is a 
| general sense of incongruity and disjointedness. The African act 

exemplifies this mixture of brilliant and crude elements; one is 

alternately delighted and scandalised. It is to be hoped that 
Ibsen will not be so led away in future by the perilous sweetness 
of the Lyzan god as to neglect to give his work its due 
elaboration and polish, for it is obvious the less a polemical writer 
|is open to criticism himself, the more will his strictures have 
weight with his readers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Photographs from the Collections in the British Museum. By §&. 
Thompson. (London: W. A. Mansell and Co.)—Granted that museums 
are useful institutions, it must also be admitted that the more widely 
their contents are made known the better. No means exist so proper 
for spreading such a knowledge as photography. The records produced 
in that way will, in most essentials, be the most accurate and complete, 
as well as the cheapest. But obvious as this appears, tho work has 
never been systematically attempted until now, and has been undertaken 
at last, as it should seem, by private enterprise. The introduction to 
| the catalogue states that “the present collection of photographs has 

been made by the liberal sanction of the Trustees, and with the assist- 








' ance of Mr. Winter Jones, the principal librarian,” but so far as regards 
the cost of the undertaking, the Trustees have not interfered further 
than to stipulate (in favour of the public) that the price of each photo- 
graph shall not exceed the small maximum of two shillings. The series 
consists of nearly 1,000 plates, and is grouped into seven parts:—(1) 
Prehistoric and Ethnographical, (2) Egyptian, (3) Assyrian, (4) Grecian, 
(5) Etruscan and Roman, (6) Antiquities of Britain and Medimwval Art, 
and (7) Seals of Sovereigns, &c. In selecting subjects from each 
department, assistance has been given by several well-known scholars 
and antiquaries employed at the Museum, and they have also com- 
piled the catalogue. The selection is full, and the photographs, 
all excellent, are often remarkably good specimens of the art. Here 
are flint and ivory implements, and other relics of prehistoric times, 
with analogous objects now in use among savages ; Egyptian monuments, 
with their hieroglypical inscriptions, and the terra-cotta tablets of the 
Assyrians, as readable in the photograph (by those who know how) aa 
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in the original. As specimens of photography as well as of artistic 
excellence in the Assyrian originals may be specially noted a “ Marble 
Lion” (401), covered with inscription, and “Lions let out of a Cage” 
(474) to be hunted. As works of fine art, the Greek sculptures of 
course assert their superiority over all others. Amongst them are the 
well-known colossal Lion (724), the sculptures from the metopes of the 
Parthenon, the mighty Theseus (commonly so called) from the pedi- 
ment—in which, however, the lights are too equal to convey a satis- 
factory impression of the form—and some of the best passages in the 
bas-reliefs of the Parathenaic procession, where the eye never tires of 
the heroic beauty and dignity of the men and women, or of the fire and 
movement of the horses. As the British Museum stands high among 
the collections of Europe, so these photographs form a series of which 
the utility and beauty are equally rare. The series may be bought 
entire ; or in separate parts, as already arranged, or to be selected by 
the purchaser ; or single photographs may be purchased. An introduction 
by Mr. Charles Harrison is prefixed to the catalogue, and is devoted by 
him to a consideration of the uses to which collections in a museum 
may be put in tracing the history of “man’s advancement, the con- 
ditions of social life, of belief, of science, from the earliest to the latest 
epoch.” But their usefulness in this respect is for the present taken 
for granted, and the subject is not one which demands immediate dis- 
cussion here, while noticing the merits of their photographic represen- 
tations. More immediately to the purpose is the hope which the author 
expresses, and which all will share, that the present publication may 
initiate a system of mutual exchange of photographs taken from the 
national and local museums of Europe and America. 


Christopher Dudley. By Mary Bridgman. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—This 
is a pleasant, gossipy novel, about nothing in particular, without any 
pretence at a plot or subtle study of character, but certainly clever and 
readable. The hero is an amusing person, in whose talk we are cer- 
tainly more interested than we are in his fortunes. Miss Bridgman 
indeed thinks it necessary, considering that he is her hero, to connect 
some slight amount of incident with him. In fact, ho comes into a 
fortune. We knew, of course, that it was to be so, as soon as we found 
that he was the poor cadet of a good family, with a cousin and his two 
sons between him and the estates. The two sons are drowned, accord- 
ing to the usual rule of Providence in such cases; the cousin dies in 
the course of things. We think this a pity ; the incidentis too absurdly 
threadbare by this time, and Christopher was just the light-hearted 
fellow who would get on admirably well without a fortune. And when 
he marries an heiress—who proposes to him, by the way, very prettily— 
we feel still more discontented. We are probably not giving our readers 
the least idea of what sort of a book this Christopher Dudley is. Well, 


we may say that it isa sort of worldly “ Daisy Chain.” There is a young | 


doctor with a widowed motherand family of brothers and sisters dependent 
on him, and there are two young friends of the family, our hero and his 
sister Dosia, with whom the doctor is in love. 
these people are told in a narrative, rather flippant, perhaps, in tone, 
but certainly bright and lively, and contriving to keep up a very fair 
amount of interest, without any crimes or sensational incidents. 


The New Testament: newly Translated and Critically Emphasised, 
By Joseph B. Rotherham. (Bagster.)—Mr. Rotherham's idea is to 
mark in an English translation the emphasis which is given in the 
original Greek, first, by the position of the words in the sentence, and 
secondly, by the expression of the personal pronoun as subject of the 
verb. This emphasis he marks by lines, two lines marking ‘slight 
amphasis’ and three ‘decided emphasis.’ Now Mr. Rotherham’s princi- 
ple is quite sound. The order of the words in the classical languages 
is very significant, though less significant, we should say, in Greek than 
in the more elaborate and carefully balanced periods of the Latin. And 
of this significance every gool translator will take account, finding it 
indeed, for the most part, his best plan to follow, as far as the English 
idiom permits, the order of the original. But when Mr, Rotherham 
makes it an invariable practice to emphasise words according to their 
position, and furthor limits the significance of position to the early part of 
the sentence, he is manifestly pushing a sound principle to a most absurd 
extreme. We do not hesitate to say that if any one were to read any 
passage aloud with the emphasis which Mr. Rotherham requires to be 
given to it, such reading would be intolerable, not to say unintelligible. 
We will take as an instance a well known passage, “ For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also;” or, as Mr. Rotherham has it, 
“For, where your treasure is—there your heart will also be.” Now, 
any one reading this passage would emphasise the two antitheses, 
“ where, there,” “treasure, heart,” giving tho greater prominence to 
the second. The most emphatic word in the sentence, we take it, is 
heart. Not so, if we follow our new interpreter. He gives the chief 
emphasis to is, and then an equal omphasis to where, your, treasure, and 
there. We take another instance from the same chapter, which we give 
in the new version, —“ Happy those servants whom the Lord, when he 
comes, shall find watching!” The emphasis on happy is a matter of 
course, but where else is it to fall? Surely on the word which corre- 
sponds to happy, i.e., watching. Not so our translator; he puts it 
on when he comes. This verse, indeed, supplies a notable example 
of what he consistently disregards, if he does not deny,—the 
significance of a jinal position in the sentence. 


The lives and fortunes of | 


The attention | 


s a: 

is wrought up to hear the conditions of the happiness announced 
in the first word, and finds it in watching, a word to which therefore be- 
longs all the force which can be given to it. How cana word be 
possibly unemphatic which contains the sum of the whole teaching of 
the passage? We are really sorry to see the great labour that this work, 
exhibits so thrown away. The translation seems a careful one, though 
this is not an occasion for expressing an opinion on so great an under. 
taking as ‘‘The New Testament newly translated.” We must object, by 
the way, to the extreme strictness of the canons which the translator 
would lay down about the uso of the tenses. “ The aorist is not to be 
confounded with the present.” Very good, but there are cases: when 

though there is a subtle difference, the aorist is best translated by the 
present. So in Gal. vi. 11, "ers rndsxois div typaya yetemacy, where 
Mr. Rotherham has “See! with what large letters I wrote unto you with 
my hand,” but where write would certainly be better, the time of writing 
being the actual present in which the Apostle was forming the ‘large 
letters’ with hisownhand. Any reader would suppose “I wrote” to refer 
rather to the former part of the epistle, or even to another epistle alto- 
gether. It really means that the Apostle here takes the pen from the 
amanuensis, and writes his parting injunctions in the bold, commanding 
characters which his Galatians would recognise and respect. 

Eight Months on Duty. From the French of Roger de M——. (Strahan 
and Co.)—This volume contains the diary of a young French noble who, 
after marching with the unruly Mobiles of the Seine to Chalons and 
back, betook himself to his Norman village and a commission in the 
Mobiles of Mortain. With these willing peasants, though only once or 
twice under fire, he shared in the ups and downs of the troops who 
acted under or in co-operation with Chanzy. The special value of the 
book is the glimpse into the rude sort of life led by these Mobiles, 
They were perpetually on the march, yet but once seriously in action. 
They did not always fiad the country-folk friendly, sometimes absolutely 
indifferent. Food and clothing and rest were all in scant quantities, 
The vexatious thing to these men was that all their exertions appeared 
to be valueless because there was nowhere fighting, and especially success- 
ful fighting, for them todo. They went from Mortain to Cherbourg, then 
into La Perche, onwards to Beauce, back again into Brittany, and finally 
over the Loire as faras Poitiers. They heard the roar of battle, but were 
never in the thick of a fight. Tho young noble who left his studies to 
save his country is a little angry at the waste of power by Gambetta, 
whom he naturally dislikes. But he is gentle even in his hatreds. The 
peculiar charm of these pages is imparted by the modest, observant, 
cheerful, and gallant writer. They were written each day alter the 
toil was over, aud they have the flavour of reality. What he thirsted 
for was partisan warfare on a large scale, guerrilla among the hedges 
and woods and deep lanes of his native district. The error*is natural 
| to fiery youth, but experience would have shown nim that, a wide- 
ranging, disconnected body of partisans would have been got rid of 
sooner than Chanzy. Dr. Vaughan has written a pretty introduction 
toa volume which throws a new light upon the byways of the great war. 

Landmarks, and other Poems. By J. J. Piatt. (New York: Hurd and 
Houghton.)—We reviewed some time ago an earlier volume of Mr. 
Piatt’s verse; that which now lies before us possesses some of the char- 
acteristic merits which we then pointed out, though it does not indicate 
advance. The features and sentiment of life in the Western States of 
America aro Mr. Piatt’s' special subject, and he treats it in the seven 
poems, the “Landmarks” which give a name to his volume. None 
of these seems to us equal to the “ Pioneer’s Chimney ” of the former 
volume; they are inferior in definite interest, nor are they versified 
with equal skill. The “Two Harvests,—a Mound in tho Prairios,” 
contrasting the new with the ancient aspect of the great plains of tho 
West, is, perhaps, the best; but it is obscure, and the poct fails to make 
his point distinctly. Some of the occasional poems are very graceful, 
but then this is a crop which we can produce in great plenty at home. 
Here, however, is the way in which Mr. Piatt works the familiar though 
of the “ Music of the Shell ”:— 

“ Take up these little sea-shells, Dear, 

And press them closely to your ear; 
Their vague and desolate monotone 
Saddens you with its ceaseless moan, 
As if the ocean, imprisoned there, 
Moved with a@ vast but dumb despair. 

* Deep in those cells of subtle sound 
Some boundless spirit seems prison-bound, 
Murmuring of shores where wrecks are strown 
And ghosts of tempests walk aloue, 

Yet, over all—from all apart— 
You hear the beatings of your heart. 

“ Take now these poems vague with woe, 
Found with the sea-shells long ago; 
Within you hear the sounds that swell 
From restless seas and haunt the shell; 








But listen. and your beart shall let 
New music silence old regret.” 


| Astronomy and Geology Compared. By Lord Ormathwaite. (Marray.) 
| —Lord Ormathwaite, who may be better known to the world as Sir Jobn 

Benn Walsh, a Conservative politician of some note, has been employing 
| the evening of his life in the production of these interesting essays. 
| The one which gives its title to the book is the best of the three; the 
Remarks on the Theories of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Buckle,” though they 
command our general sympathy and assent, certainly give a certain im- 
pression of “ impar congressus Achilli;” and the third, “Progress and 
Civilisation,” seems to us to attempt too large a subject for the space at 
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dhe author's command. The first essay every one may read with pleasure; 
it draws out with much ability, and in a pleasant and lucid style, the very 
diverse aspect under which the two sciences compared present themselves 
to the mind of the student—inflexible order, for this is the chief point, the 

t characteristic of nature as astronomy reveals it, as opposed to the 
constant mutation discovered in the revelations which geology makes of 
the past history of the earth. But is not the author going too far when 
he says, “ There is not one tittle of evidence in geological science to show 


Errors and Mischiefs of Modern Diplomacy. By Henry Ottley. (Chap- 
man and Hall).—Mr. Ottley denounces tho evils which arise in the 
foreign relations of the nation from the prerogetive of the Crown to 
declare war and to make peace and to conclude treaties with other 
nations, He declares that this prerogative is unconstitutional, and tries 
to make out, with but indifferent success, that the ancient practice of 
this country was for the monarch to act on the advice of his subjects in 
such matters. Of course it is easy to quote such facts as that “Edward 
I. obtained the assent of Parliament before making war upon Llewellyn, 





that the changes it exhibits have anything of a cyclical or periodically 
recurrent nature”? On the contrary, it seems to us that there is some 
guch evidence, and that it illustrates in a very remarkable way the 
regularity of nature as revealed by astronomy. The theory of a “ glacial 

iod ” accounts for many terrestrial phenomena, and tho glacial period 
is itself accounted for by the nutation which, by making a periodical 
change in the inclination of the earth’s axis to the sun, affects with ex- 
tremes of heat and cold the climate of various regions. It is not too 
much to suppose that in every particular world such changes are being 
wrought by the periodic variations which go to make up the general 
jnvariability of the course of the universe. 


Primary Industrial and Technical Education, By Dr. John Mill. 
(Kelly and Oo.)—We shall give an extract from ono of the dialogues of 
which Dr. Mill's book consists : — 

«*What do you propose to do then, Arthur?'—‘I propose to revolutionise 

our grammar and endowed schools, and to bring their teaching into 
accord with the spirit and wants of the times. To make them, indeed, 
Technical, or, in other words, Science and Art Schools.’” 
May we suggest to this very thorough reformer that there are other objec- 
tions besides “the idleness and incompetence of the present masters ” to 
this change; that such an education (an education from which the 
«‘hnmanities ” shall have been banished) is not a want of the times, if 
by this phrase is meant not what Dr. Mill wants, but what the nation 
wants, that an overwhelming weight of authority is in favour of retain- 
ing the study of language as the basis of education, that the experiment 
of substituting science or art for language has never been tried on 
any scale that will permit us to judge of its results, and that there are 
strong @ priori reasons (for which we would refer to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold) for doubting its success? That science and art should have 
their place in education we do not deny; and wo may say of Dr. Mill’s 
book, though we differ foto calo from its conclusions, that it says well 
enough what is to bo said for them. It is to be regretted that his 
advocacy is not more reasonable and moderate. 


Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howell. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood. 
London: Triibner.)—This is the description, full of quiet humour— 
there is in America a type of quiet humour not less marked than the 
extravagant kind of Artemus Ward and his fellows—of the wedding 
trip of a couple from Boston to Niagara, down the St. Lawrence, to Mon- 
treal and back. The book has not, and is not meant to have, any par- 
ticularly brilliant passages; it moves on at about the same level of merit, 
always pleasant and readable, with little touches of graphic description 
and acute notice of character which prevent the reader from ever 
wearying, and make him really sorry when he comes to the end. Tho 
description of a hot day in New York is admirably truo, as far as one 
can judge from what our climate gives us in London; and even at 
Niagara Mr. Howell avoids affectation, exaggeration, and commonplace. 
Itis a really delightful book, of which we would give aspecimen, could we 
find one that did not exceed the space at our command. There are 
some capital books from which it is impossible to give extracts. 


History of the Sandwich Islands’ Mission. By Rufus Anderson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—The Sandwich Islands’ Mission has been con- 
ducted by an American society. It was commenced rather more than 
fifty years ago, beginning under.what were in one respect singularly 
favourable auspices. After tho death of Kamehameha, who was a small 
Alexander in his way, the natives had broken loose from the oppressive 
bondage of * tabu,” had, in fact, given up their religion, and wore waiting 
fora now one. Otherwise the ground was scarcely a favourable one 
for missionary labour. The people were incredibly degraded and 
profligate. There was scarcely such a thing as family life, and infanti- 
cide was so prevalent that scarcely more than a third of the children 
born were permitted to live. It is only fair, as Dr. Anderson says, to 
take into consideration what the islands were when the mission began its 
work before that work can be estimated. Morality is still, doubtless, very 
low, but it is a great deal higher than it was; the population has 
decreased under influences which Christianity has not been able to 
arrest, but then, had not Christianity intervened, the population would 
probably have disappeared. The book is worth reading. It is but the 
merest justice that the missionaries’ side of the case should be heard as 
well as that of their opponents, and it seems to be put here fairly enough. 
After all, it is more likely that they should be right, for they do give 
their lives to the work, than a young man of fashion who thinks that he 
can learn everything in a six months’ cruise. Of course, there is some- 
thing to bo said on the other side, and that not only the worldly side, 
but from the points of view of other missions, the Roman Catholic, to 
wit, and the Anglican, for both of which our author has the greatest 
aversion. He seems to think that they are the worst class of poachers. 
Indeed, the way in which these missionary boards parcel out the world 
into so many manors is very curious. 





Prince of Wales ;” that “Edward III. called a Parliament to consult 
upon the whole state of his differences with the King of France, asking 
their advice whether he should refer thom to arbitration, or treat 
amicably with him, or proceed to open war;” and that Henry IV. “sum- 
moned Parliament ‘to have their advico about expeditions he had in 
contemplation, and about treaties to be made,” but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he means seriously to argue that the Plantagenets and Tudors 
consulted their Parliaments about poace and war and treaties more than 
Queen Victoria has done by successive ministries. Mr. Ottley’s open 
diplomacy—the very word, however, displeases him, meaning, as he says, 
duplicity—would, we are firmly convinced, end in very disastrous conse- 
quences. It would be simply impossible to make a treaty at all if it had 
to be discussed while negotiations were proceeding in public assemblies. 
How every concession would be denounced! How the telegraph, with 
its curt, bare announcements, would exasperate the public mind in both 
of the negotiating countries! Isit likely even, supposing that these evils 
could be avoided—that the deliberations of Parliament could be kept 
secret here, as the deliberations of the Senate are kept in the United 
States—that such deliberations would be of much use? Is there any 
hope that such subjects would be discussed with impartiality? We be- 
lieve that no government could undertake the negotiation of any im- 
portant treaty, in which concession must of course be mado, without 
endangering its existence. Mr. Ottley, howover, argues the other side 
of the question with force, and brings an array of authorities, and he 
gives by way of illustration a full history of the Treaty of Washington, 
if our readers consider that an additional recommendation to his book, 
which they hardly will, we imagine, after what they have gono through 
during the last six months. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy reprints Prohibitory Legislation in the United 
States (Tinsley), a very striking paper, which we noticed at tho time of 
its appearance in the Fortnightly Review. We quote the concluding 
sentence of his preface because, as he complains, his argument has been 
frequently misrepresented. ‘ My argument is, that in many places the 
authorities do their very best to make the Maine Law a working ' 
reality, and that, despite seizures, fines, and committals, the law is such 
as I have described it.” It is probable, however, that whorever one 
man is really punished for breaking the law, several mon are deterred 
by that punishment from breaking it. Every one who did not read the 
article should take the opportunity now given of doing so; it is 
remarkably interesting. 








ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 


pax and FREEBODY beg to announce their usual 
, SALE of SURPLUS and FANOY STOCK at Reduced Prices during the 
month o . 


| All Goods at all liable to depreciation are marked CLEARANCE PRICES. 


Special attention is invited to COSTUMES, MANTLES, LINGERIE 
EMBROIDERIES, and other MADE-UP Goods. A variety of useful and inexpen- 
sive Goods will be found in each department. 


Catalogues containing details of the Stock forwarded post free on application. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


SILK MERCERS AND GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





AA ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 64), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 


the Teeth. 
Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
iu connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 





ENIA and APOPHORETA.—Ladies amd Gentlemen of 
distinction can obtain Xenia and Apophoreta for garden and dinner parties 
by upplication to “ M. V. M.,” care of “ The Literary Agency,” 342 Strand. 





HE RAPIER.—Ladies and Gentlemen of culture who wish 
to contribute to the RAPIER are requested to communicate with 
“ TOLEDO,” care of “ The Literary Ageucy,” 342 strand. 
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The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





ISHER’'S GLADSTONE BAG. | 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and | 
Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
e ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 
ree, 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to | 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. | 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL'S | 

light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, India 

Cloth, do., 25s ; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 

roof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 

uinea each; also, in fine Melton Cloths, from Two 

to Three Guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all necessaries 
for a complete Outfit. 


OR BOYS returning from School.— 

H. J. NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, in new 
Styles, from 21s; Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening 
Dress Suits, from 55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; 
also the new Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Sum- 
mer Overcoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in 


Melton cloths, from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 


Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £883; Pantaloons, | 
31s 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 

roof Tweed Cloaks, from 2ls. Fashionable Costumes 
or the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and | 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- | 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, | 
Birmingham. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has one large show- 
room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largest, | 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in the country. 
Portable Showers, 8s 6d. 
Pillar Showers, £3 10s Nursery, 25s to 40s, 
to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s to 48s the 


Set of Three. 
. gee Ss. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS.BURTON | 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OCO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; axd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


at 








Sponging, 6s 6d to 38s, 
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UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 


| fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
Quota- | 


casks and cases for home use or exportation. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 


| Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 





AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 
_4 18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
and very superior to the recent importations of Cog- 
nac, 38s per dozen—HENRY BRETT and O0O., Old 


Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 1829. | 


PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety.—Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 

ARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS. 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 

Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 

Royal Commissioners as THE BEST DISINFECTANT. 
Should be used in every house as Safeguards from 
Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water- 
closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out-Houses, &c. 

Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 

McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 


and Manchester. 
NP 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 





ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 


| Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 


G REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
J London —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WAS H. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s Gd, sent for stamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


TOSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 


| member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 


shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent ca: riage free. —ALEX, 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 


EJOLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—JAUNDICE, DISORDERED LIVER. 
good free flow of bile is absolutely necessary for 








| digestion; when the secretion is interrupted or de- 


praved, disease immediately sets in, and sallowness or 
jaundice marks the cause to be in the liver. This 
important organ, very liable to disorder, can always 
be regulated by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. The 
former, rubbed on the right side, over the region of 
the liver, upon which it exercises the most salutary 
influence without harrassing the stomach or the 
bowels—a matter frequently of vital importance—con- 


| fers on this remedy an advantage over any other form 


of medicine in the pharmacopewia; when assisted by 
the Pills, every disease is speedily subjected and 
effectually banished, 








if INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY— 


This celebrated and most delicious old moll 
| is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” “ 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





ow spirit 





LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 

£5 10s per half bhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 
la pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffi- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 88 per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, Loudon; and Dewsbury, York- 


shire. 

PO gp greta RHEINWEIN: a 

i NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 

pague of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 

| Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON, 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and is 
of two qualities, the Dry andthe Ricu, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 

| New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


XYGENATED WATER holds ino 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 














eee AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and 


Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 





CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
| ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
| celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
| Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Str.nd, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated lists free. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 











OZOKERIT 


CANDLES” 





COMFORT 


FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN 


»16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
9} PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OouUT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
comMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvupGATE Hin, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 

JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


~ CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— | 
JAMESEPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London. | 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). | 


CACAOIN E 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacioine and Condensed Milk). 








LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipis, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 3.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! 
ased 80 many years, signed, ‘ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


MIIRHOOT CHUTNEY. 

Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to | 
inform late residents in India that their celebrate1 | 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label baaring 
their name and that of Crossk and BLACKWELL. 








WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 


forimmediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at Sand 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
, AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
@J TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- | 
fance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


YOULT aud RHEUM 


























and RHEUMATISM.—tThe | 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | 

quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 

ar! medicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC | 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all medicine Ven iors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. 


THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 
NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


4 la Carte, aad Suppers as usual, 
THE PALL MALL 
— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 


35 & 36 OLD BOND ‘STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


 UDDEN MOURNIN G.— 
Ss Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Slee? AND MAY'S 





PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
A 
B RY 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
—s AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
I RYANT AND MAY'S 
RE NOT POISONOUS. 
_. AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 
ANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’'S 
WORLD'S 





AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depéit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting p 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 








and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 


| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
| post, on the circumference of the body two inches below | 


being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


the hips 


NEW PATENT. a 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordivary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 1és each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


+4 
4 


ower is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | 


| TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


| 

| SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 

| The JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 

Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 

Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 

— Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
tocks, &e. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westmiuaster, Lothbury, E.C. 





rT YT 

IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS. 

IE LONDON INVESTMENT 

| CIRCULAR for JULY, now ready, containing 

| a carefully-selected list of securities fur investment, 

paying 5 to 20 per ceut. (post free). 

Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreiga Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C, 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock aud Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestmenuts paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 

NOVERNMENT SYPOCK INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, Londoa, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir Sinis JouN Ginaons, Bart, Lord 

Mayor of London. 

Ropexrt Nicwo.as Fow.er, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
ANTHONY JOUN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security, 

Deposits received for oue or more yeara, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cont. per annam, 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreiga, aad Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 

DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

4 Street and Cha: ‘ng Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insure 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 

GEO, W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuartes, 1947, 
| ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.v. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
rovided for by a Policy of the 
ANCECOMPANY 


P 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSUR 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensatioa, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oilices, 

64 Cornhill, aud 10 Regeut Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
P FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d cach, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








' 
| 
R. NAPIER’S’ EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
| Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hwmorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, aud in removing 
| all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
| happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
| the above affections. 
Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
| be sent on application, us being preferable to publish- 
| ing testimonials. 
| Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 
T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Lron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a sate, convenient, 
| agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, uervousness, 
| depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
| bling of the limbs, &c., restoring heaita aud strength 
| in a few weeks.—Soid in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33a, 
| post free 4s Sd, 15s 4d, and 34s Yd, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
| Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill, London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 2 NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.RS., &. 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map o 


Syria¥ Illustrations, Inscriptions, * the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series o 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visitec 


ECTATOR. 
| | MAURICE MEMORIAL FUND, 


| Subscriptions may be paid through Messrs. Coutts & Co.'s Bank Strand, Lo 
| 'W.C.; or through Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 29 and 30 Bedfor * -Ondon, 
"| TRS" ance object of thie Fund will b d ee 
| e first object o! is Fund wi e to provide a Bust of ¥ 
f | placed in Westminster Abbey. . Tr. Maurice, to be 
The remainder of the Fund will be invested in the names of Trustees fo 
f benefit of the Working-Men’s College—or, as it may probably be called re 
i Maurice College for Working Men.” e. 
| ‘The Trustees will apply it at their discretion to the support of the College, kee 


and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made ing in view the interests of the higher education for the sake of which the College 


there by them."—Athenxum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of pea g tue the Trustees of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), AProfessional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 


8vo. [Ready this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, Svo. [Vow ready. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 3.4. Fitch, Bsq 


some time Governor of Barataria. A record of his Experience written by him- 


self in exile, and published by Authority. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By HeNRyY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. 


HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. [/n a few days. 


es | 
By GEORGE AvuGustus Sana, J. Westlake, Esq .......00. euecesee £20 0 0, Rev.S. A. Thompson Yates ,,, 


. | R 
By ALEXANDER | N’ Shan, Esq 


was founded. 

The following will be the Trustees of the Fund :— 
The Rov. Canon Lightf. 

The Dean of Westminster. R. B. Litchfield, sq ae 

| Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P. Rev. J. Lu. Davies. 
| The Rey. Canon Barry. 
Subscriptions already advertised, £703 12s. 
- 20 0 0O| Sir C. J. F. Bunbury 


Henry Vaughan, Esq 
5 0 0| Richard Heath, Esq .. 


| Mrs. Paine ... 



















mone se 


Mr. Barton ...... 1 0! H. W. Dauglish, Esq.. 
J. W. Hales, Esq 1 1 0| A.J. Munby, Esq .. 
| Dr. Radcliffe ........ 10 0 0O| Rev. H. Solley........... 
| Fred. Braby, Esq .. 2 0 | Daniel Barton, Esq ..... 10 


0 0 | The Dean of Durham 
0 0 | W. Robinson, Esq.. 
3 0 | S.P. Unwin, Esq 
2 0} Rev. H. Wace 

Miss Moline... 
| W.'T. Bullock, 


| Lieut-Col. Malleson ..... 
Cc. W. Williams Wynn, 
| Professor Flower, F.R.S.. 
John Wilson, Esq 


~ 


i— 
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Edward Akroyd 
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| W. P. Pattison, Esq . 1110 0 | Mrs. Gotobed ...... ‘ 
Rev. E. E. Allen..... 0 0 | Robert Ferguson ae 
| Rev. Basil Wood ..........cccce006 0 0 | Rev. James H. C : 
| Dowager Lady Stanley of | Rev. J. A. Jacob 
SEE vccsccventeniccvornions a 10 0 0| Dr. John Beddoe... 
ev. G. S. Drew wee 2 2 O | Bernard Cracroft, Esq . 
= «. 2 0 0 | C. B. Locock, Esq .. ai 
! W. Rathbone, Esq.. M.P.......... 10 0 0| Miss Solly : 
| Right Hon. W. F. Cowper- | Dowager Countess of West- 
_ a Nee eaiinainues a1 eet 5 
| E. A. Darwin, Esq ........cccccccses 10 0 0 | Vincent S. Lean, Esq............... 21 





| 
Just published, in 18mo, price Is 6d, cloth. 

SHORT PRAYERS and other HELPS to DEVOTION for 

the BOYS of a PUBLIC SCHOOL. By George Epwarp LYNcH Cotton, 

D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. New Edition, revised by REGINALD BrovGaton, 


A WAITING RACE. Bv Epmunp Yates, Author of | M.A. Master of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upou-Tyue, formerly 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &. (Una few days. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &e. 
[Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arruvr Liturz, Author 


of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &c. 
A Rural 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 


In 2 vols, [Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols. 


UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounsroy, M.P. 


In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grayr, 


Author of ‘The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &.,&c. [Now ready. 


LOYAL. A New Novel, in 3 vols. 
The FATAL SACRIFICE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. 


[Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” &c., &c, 3 vols. [Now ready. 
The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 
price 7s 6d. [Vow ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,’ &c, In1 vol. fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


i es PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 














Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove eee eve soe ove ee 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ove cee eee eee wwe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recx ded) ... ves wwe 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eee eee eee oe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream .., eee ooo cos oe eee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 


Outsides Foolscap ... ove ° ove ose ove we 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ope ove eee eve plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Note ws. ssw inves nue Sve quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Bcoks, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Poxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


CHLORALU™M, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 





C'LORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. 


LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. pK WDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL, 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





MEMORIALE FRATRIS WALTERI DE COVENTRIA. 
Vol. 1 now ready, in royal 8¥o, price 10s, half-bound. 


HE HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS of WALTER of 
COVENTRY. Edited from the MS.in the Library of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Camb. by W. Stusps, M.A., Reg. Prof. Mod. Hist. Univ. Oxford; and published by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the direction of the 
| Master of the Rolls. 

| *,* This work, now printed in full for the first time, has long been a desiratum 
by historical scholars. The first portion, not of mach importauce, is a compilation 
from earlier writers ; but the part relating to the first quarter of the thirteenth 

century is most valuable and ivteresting. 
| London: LONGMANS and Co. and TruBNerR and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co., 
| Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM, 


| 





Just published, in 8vo, with 29 Plates and 2 Woodcut Lilustrations, price 31s 6d, cloth. 


| gee D, their ORIGIN and DESTINY. By an M.A. of 
Ps Balliol College, Oxford. Containing a New and Litera! Translation of the 
First Three Chapters of Genesis; a Critical Examination of the First Two Gospels; 
an Explanation of the Apocalypse; and the Origin and Secret Meaning’ of the 
Mythological and Mystical Teaching of the Ancients. 

“ The contents are exceedingly varied, indicating that the Author has read ex- 
tensively, that he has studied the Bible attentively and minutely, is acquainted with 
many classical writers, and well versed in mythology.” — Westminster Review. 

“The book throughout is full of interest, and the plates representing various 
| objects, chiefly from Eastern temples, are remarkably interesting.” —Popu/ar Science 
| Review. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and (o., Paternoster Row. 


The CHANDOS CLASSICS.—1s Volumes, post free. Is 4d, 
| ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 672 pages, large 
type, cut edges, stiff wrapper. 
New Edition, containing Original Poems and Translations from the “ THREE 
| BOOKS of SONG.” 
Ditto, cloth gilt edition, 1s 6d, post free 1s 10d. 
Uniform with the above, same prices. 


CowrpeRr. 1s. Scotr. 1s, Moore. Is. 
Bykon. Is. Burns. Is. ARABIAN NIGHTS, Is, 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of * CHRIST LEAVING the 
| PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 

With other pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Boni Street. Ten to Six. 
| Admission, 1s. 

is al Las be Pal ‘ . ’ yp ‘ 7 

/ FUE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WALTER-COLOURS.— 
| The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 


SATURDAY NEXT, JULY 27th. 5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 18; 
| Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| Y 

| PNSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS WILL 
CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT.—Admission, 1s; Catalogues, 6d.—Gallery, 

53 Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


| ROxAL POLYTECHNIC.—UNDINE (written by H. S. 




















Leigh), with splendid optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by w. 

| Terrott. Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin; Scenery by Messrs. Gordon and 

Harford. Twice daily, at four and nine —PROFESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, BEER, 

| and GIN: what they are, and what they ought to be! with experiments and samples 

of adulterations. CURIOSITIES OF OPTICAL SCIENCE by Mr. King, with new 

| Mystical Sketch, and startling illusions.—MONT CENIS and its Tunnel, | with 

| VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION, by Mr. King.—GARTO, the DEMON OF MUSIC, and 
| many other amusements, Admission to the whole, ls; reserved seats, 2s 6d, 1s, an 

| 6d. Open twice daily, at twelve and seven. 





| POYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—Pro- 

W prietor, Mr. Fredk. Strange.--Omnibuses, tramways, and rail from all parts 
| of London to twelve o'clock p.m. Open for Promenade at o clock daily. Indoor 
| Entertainments, commencing at three o’cluck. Grand Coucerts, by artists of high 
| celebrity, gorgeous Ballets, spiendid scenery. Outdoor Amusements.—Promenade 
| Concerts, Military Bands, Buating, Cosmoramic Views, Archery, Croquet, Gym- 
| nastic Sports, Circuses, Swings, Grotto of Stalactites. In the evening a brilliant 
| display of Fireworks 
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OOo — TREE 

EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
Visitor—The Lorp Brsnop of WORCESTER. 

is founded to supply a liberal] education 

Fae oes with the views of the Church of England. 

a Master—The Rev. JosrPpH Woop, M.A., late 

Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 


seg arith, and following days, there will be an 

examination for the Election of FIVE ANNUAL 
OLARS. 

—_ information may be obtained from the 

Head Master. 


ORKING-MEN’S CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION.—ANNUAL MEETING, 
Royal Albert Hall, this day, Saturday, July 20. A. J. 
MUNDELLA, Es<.., M.P., will take the Chair at 6.30 
‘m. From 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. @ conference between 
Piembers and others will be held at the Lecture 
tre, South Kensington Museum, Sir HARCOURT 
JOHNSTONE, M.P., in the Chair. All persons 
ted in the subject are invited to attend. 











interes’ (en 
TOURS IN THE PYRENEES. 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS are now issued by the 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
rs from 
LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BORDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
Finst CLASS by Steamer and Railway ...............-++ £10 
SzcoNnD CLASS by Steamer & First CLAss by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 

to and from Bordeaux. 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the Railway Journey 

Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 


extended if required. 4 
Passengers are also booked through to 
MARSEILLES. Pav. 
TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES BIARRITZ, and 
NIce. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirritas, TATE, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands | 


in ite own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to eny hotel in the 


kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines | 


choice, Table d' Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 
EA and COFFEE SERVICES, 
KETTLES on STANDS, TOAST-RACKS, 
BUTTER-COOLERS, CRUET FRAMES, &c. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF Best QUALITY. 
MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers, 


76,77, & 73 OXFORD STREET, W., 
AND AT THE LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 

$1 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 
having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
d their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
al] their New Season's Patterns in 


DE*E8 SERVICES. 

















ee Aes and TEA SERVICES. 





power SERVICES. 





ENGRaven and PLAIN GLASS. 








OLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


BREECH-LoaveRs. 
SECOND. HAND. 
BRLECH-LoapEns 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
LONDON. 


e 
uth SUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efficiently supply the 

lace of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 

hese facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemiste. 


Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 





FROM £10 10s. 





MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
ATEW and APPROVED TEXT- 
LN BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed 
specially for the use of Pupils preparing for Public 
Examinations, with copious Biographical and Consti- 
tutional Notes, Examination Questions, &c., necessary 
for Examinees, but not to be found in any other Schoo! 
Histories. By Mr. Roperr Ross, late Lecturer on 
History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior 
Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

“We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in 
the hands of all who are prepxring for one or other of 
our numerous literary tournaments."—Papers for the 
Schoolmaster. 


IL MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Senior 
| Classes, Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth. 
“As a practical text-book for the student, it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
ean affirm that he will find in it all his studies may 
| require. The arrangemeut is excellent,”"—Znglish 
| Journal of Education, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
rH FALLACIESof TEETOTALISM ; 
or, the Duty of the Legislatare in dealing with 
Personal Freedom, and an Elucidation of the Dietetic 
and Medicinal Virtues of Alcoholic Liquors. Compre- 
hending an Exposure of the False Doctrines of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and of the Detestable 
Tyranny of the Maine Law, or Permissive Bill. By 
Rosert WaAkp, Editor of the “ North of England 
Advertiser.” 
London: SimpkKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
STATESMAN AT HOME: a 
Dramatic Fragment. By G. T. Lowrn. 
* Laud we the Gods.” 
London: RoBpert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadil'y. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s 6d. 
HE MILITARY MEMORIAL of 
PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES of PRUSSIA. 
Edited from the German, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES HARCOURT CHAMBERS, M.A. 
WILLIAM RiIpaway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, “at 
| _—_—— WOMEN. ‘Two Essays. 
pt By Soputa Jex-BLAKE. 


WILLIAM OLIPHANT and Co., Edinburgh ; HAMILTON, 
| ADAMS, and Co., London. 


| Now ready, cloth extra, price 5s. 
ie ART of 
| PREACHING: its Utility, its Danger, and its 
True Idea. 
attainment. 
“Sacred Eloquence,” “The Pastor and his People,” 
&e., &. 
London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, illustrated with original designs engraved 
on steel, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
COTT'S (Sir WALTER) DEMONO.- 
K LOGY and WITCHORAFT, ina Series of Letters 
addressed to JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, Esq. 
London: WILLIAM TEe@G, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





TPYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
265, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


1, PILGRIMAGES TO THE SHRINES OF ENGLAND. 

2. Tue R2tGn OF TERROR AND ITS SECRET POLICE. 

3. Mr. JOHN STUART MILL AND HIS SCHOOL, 

4. ITALIAN PAINTING, 

5. REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 

6. THe STUARTS. 

7. ENGLAND AND FRANCE, THER CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 
AND MORALITY, 

&. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


. Priests, PARLIAMENTS, AND ELECTORS. 
JouN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Ts EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
: al JULY, was published on Wed- 
nesday Last. 


© 





CONTENTS 
1. THE COMPLETE Works OF BisHoPp BERKELEY. 
. THe STUARTS AT ST. GERMAINS, 
HELPs’ THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 
THE POPES AND THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS. 
. THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR, 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 
. ReseARCHES ON LIFE AND DISEASE, 
. REFORM IN JAPAN. 
. THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
rHHE PATENT FLEXIBLE 
DIVISION MOIST COLOUR-BOX. Permits of 
Colours being inserted, taken out, or re-arranged at 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P gr > S90 


xs 








pieasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary boxes of moist colours. Prices of Patent 
Flexible Division Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5s to 
£4 4s, Lists on application. 

Winsor and NeEwrTon, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen, 
kR EGISTERED BOXES of MOIST 
| P\ WATER-COLOURS. The Oval-Pocket Box, 
| 14s, fitted. The Porte-Couleur, 10s 6d, fitted, The 
| Locket Box, 6s 6d, fitted. Lists on application. 

WInNsor and Newton, 38 Rathbone Place, London, 
and all Local Artists’ Colourmen. 


EXTEMPORARY | 


With an easy and practical method for its | 
By Rev. Tuomas J. Porrer, Author of | 


BRITISH MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Published by permission of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 








First Series of about 1,000 Plates, 12 in. by 10, repre- 
| senting about 5,000 Objects. 

The First Series, divided into Seven Parts, now ready. 
| Each Photograph is sold separately, at 28 Unmounted = 
Part I. PREHISTORIC and ETHNO- Plates 
| GRAPHICAL SERIES. Selected and Cata- 

logued by A. W. Franks, M.A. V.P.S.A., 

Keeper of the British and Medieval Antiqui- 


ties and Ethnography 1—157 





Part Il EGYPTIAN SERIES. 
Selected and Catalogued by S. Brrcea, LL.D., 
F.S.A., Keeper of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities 


Part IIJ. ASSYRIAN SERIES. 
Selected and Catalogued by S. Bircu and 
GeoRGE Surtu, of the British Museum ......... 350—593 


200—31T 





Part IV. GRECIAN SERIES. 
Selected with the Assistance of C. T. Newron, 
M.A., and Catalogued by S. Brrcit ....... eecceeee 600-735 


Part V. ETRUSCAN and ROMAN 


SERIES 800—S893. 





| Part VI. ANTIQUITIES of BRI- 
TAIN and FOREIGN MEDIAEVAL ART. 
Selected and Catalogued by A. W. Franks 901—86 


Part VII. SEALS of CORPORA- 
TIONS, SOVEREIGNS, &c. Selected and 
Catalogued by WALTER Dg GRAY Brirce ..,..,..951—104L 
The Photographs by SterHeN THOMPsoN. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Objects, which have 
been arranged approximately chronologically, with an 
Introduction by CHARLES HARRISON, now ready. 
The subjects supply evidence of Man's advance- 
ment from the lowest stage of his history to the 
latest epoch. 





Specimens and Catalogues of the Publishers, 
W. A. MANSELL and CO., 
2 Percy Street, Rathbone Place, W. 


Just published, in crown 8¥o, price 10s 64. 
AUTHORS AT WORK, 


By CHARLES PeBopy, 


CO 8TENTS. 
SypNey SMITa. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


| Str WALTER Scorr. MACAULAY. 
Ropert Burns. BYRON. 
CHARLES LAMB. WorDsWoRTH. 
RICHARD BRINDSLEY Tom Moors. 
SHERIDAN, Sm JAMFs MACINTOSH. 


London: Ww. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London.”"—AMedical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
clesest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”— The Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession to a 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published."—£dinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PatTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 35,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3. year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
| members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


YCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
kK Collections to illustrate *Lyell'’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be bad at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
| Strand, W.C. 
| Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
| logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
| struction, Prices from 15s to 428, Full particulars 
| and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 
1833, 
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WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
In 8yo, price 14s, Illustrated. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


AND LABOURS OF MR. BRASSEY, 


The ENGINEER and CONTRACTOR. 


LIFE 


In Syo, price 93 6d. 
DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF DERBY. 


Tv 7,0 Tr T “N Y Tr vT 
THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT. 
“On the whole, this treatise on Government may be recommended to the reader, both as containing a lucid 
exposition of the views entertained by Mr. Helps on a most important subject, and as affording very valuable 
information to the general reader on the science and conduct of Constitutional Government."'—Times. 

“The work is the result of thought and experience, and in every part it is suggestive of thought.”— 
Saturday Review. 





Second Edition, crown 8vyo, price 63. 
BREVIA: SHORT ESSAYS AND APHORISMS. 
Second snees cei 8yo, price 6s each. 
The LIFE of COLUMBUS, the Discoverer of America. 
The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the 
The LIFE of PIZARRO, with 


in the Conquest of Peru. 





Apostle of the Indies. 
some Account of his Associates 





Crown 8vo, in Two vols., price 15s. 


THE LIFE OF HERNANDO CORTES. 


“Considering the limits of the present work, the ordinary reader will nowhere find a more careful, accurate, 
and conscientious compilation of the romantic adventures which make up the historical life of Cortes."—Athenvum. 





Crown 8yo, price 63 6d. 
THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


By the late WILLIAM KING, M.D. 


ON THE 


Immediately, in 8vo, price 10s 6d 


A N D W 


By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 


WorR K A G 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.” 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” &c. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHARLES READE. 
IN LONDON SOCIETY. 


THE NEW SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 


PIHRPrFLSBTt OO GE, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


LONDON SOCIETY. 
W M. YOUNGER AND OC O.’s 


ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Streer. 


HURST & BLACKETD: 
NEW oe 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLementiy 
—_ — AND. By Lady CLeEMENTINA Davigs, 2 
Among numerous other distinguis 

ferred to in this work are ‘Louie XV Meee 4 
nette, Louis XVIIL, the Duchesse Chama 
Napoleon I., the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense 
Charles X., Louis Philippe, the Duc and Duches 
Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alex : 
der, King Frederick William, Prince Talleyrand. Prince 
Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, Fouché, the Poli ce 
Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugénie, the Due 
de Morny, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV. 
Queen Caroline, Prince Leopold, the Princess Char- 
lotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. 
Barham, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan Miss 
Stephens, Madlle. Mars, Madame Catalani, the Countess 
Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &e, 


. 7 172 
History of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworta 
Dixon. NEW LIBRARY EDITION, REWRITTEN 
with Portrait, 12s. : + Gyo, 
“Mr. Dixon's * William Penn’ is perbaps the best of 
his books. He has now revised it, with the addition of 
much fresh matter. A new generation of readers 
will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive 
memoir of one of the worthies of England."—Evaminer, 


y , My 
Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristo}. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 

“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting informa. 
tion to communicate in regard to the resources of 
| modern Turkey; and we may add that he puts it briefly, 
| clearly, and iu an agreeable style.”"—Saturday Review, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 
First in the Field By the 
3 vols, 


Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 
“ A novel of considerable ability. The plot is full of 
strong situations. The characters are distinct and not 


unnatural.’"—Athenwum. 
The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 
“This book is pleasant reading, and ought to satisfy 


TERTON, 
many tastes."—L.raminer. 





3 vols. 





* An ingenious and picturesque story,”"—Spectator. 
Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols, 
| “A very readable novel.”—Zraminer. 


‘A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 
CASHEL HOEY. 


“A very pleasant and lively novel.”—Spectator. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c. 
3 vols. (July 26. 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 


Author of “John Halifax,” forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
5s, bound and illustrated. 


3 vols. 





MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GRAVE and GAY. A Monthly Magazine 


of Literature, &c. Price One Shilling. No.1 on 
the Ist of August. 
NEW NOVELS READY. 
19 
The GLADSTONES. By F. Trollope. 
2nd Edition. 
“One of the best, if not the best, novels of the year.” 
—Record. 
“A very pleasant novel.”—Sco(sman. 


WILD WOOD. By Helen Dickens. 3 vols. 
“Contains fairly-drawn domestic pictures, and many 
sensible remarks on social matters.”—Scolsman, 

“Brings forcibly to our minds the novels by the 





Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. | 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





GET THE BEST. | 
THE CROWN HAIR RESTORER. 


1s RECOMMENDED to those who wish to restore gray hair to its natural colour. 

1S RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from falling off. 

iS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from turning gray. | 

IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a pleasant and fragrant Pomade. | 

{s RECOMMENDED to those who wish a perfectly harmless preparation simply for dressing the hair. 

{3 RECOMMENDED to all, from the nursery to old age, producing the effects required by Hair Restorera and 
the luxury of a Pomade. | 


Manufactured only by | 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 
40 STRAND, LONDON. 


For sale everywhere at 3s 6d and 7s per bottle. \ 





author of ‘ Jane Eyre.’ "—Daily Guardian. 


LANGLEY MANOR. By Mrs. 6. Jd. 
NEWBY. 
“Tt is asa study of several different, and all of them 
characte ristic, types of English men and women, that 
we commend it to the notice of readers."—Athenzum. 











NEW WORK on ORNAMENTAL TURNING. 
N°, rES on the EPICYCLOIDAL 
1 CUTTING FRAME. 


With special reference to 


| its Compensation, Adjustment, and with numerous 


Illustrations of its Capabilities. By THOMAS SEBASTIAN 
BAZLEY, M.A. 8vo, pp. 12, cloth, 10s 6d. 
TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


HOLTZAPFFEL and Co., 64 Charing Cross. 





Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, 1s, by 
post Is Id. 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 

on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE. 

By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicia 

Lonion: J.and A. CHUR( 
HOLLINs, 


HILL; Harrogate; THOMAS 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygitne, and Society; with Notes of Excursions 
for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering-places of France 
(inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From 
the French of Dr. ALPHONSE DONNE. Large post 8vo, 93. [This day. 


SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS—1850- 
1872. Annotated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8y0, 9s. 
[This day. 
1. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter—2. Westerton v. Liddell—3. Williams v. Bishop 
of Jalisbury,and Wilson v. Fendal—4. Martin v. Mackonochie—5. Hibbert v. Purchas 
6, Sheppard v. Bennett. 


cv 

THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Rev. 
H.R. Hawels, M.A., Author of “Music and Morals,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78 6d. (This day. 
ConTENTS.—INTRODUCTORY.—I. The Liberal Clergy. Gop.—II. Conception. IIT. 
nce, CHRISTIANITY.—IV. Character. V. History. Tur BrsLe.—VL. Essence. 
Doctrine. THE ARTICLES.—VIII. The Trinity. Original Sin. IX. Predesti- 
pation. The Church. Lire.—X. Pleasure. XI. Sacrifice. Worsurp.—XIIl. The 

Lord's Day. XIIL Preaching. ConcLUsION.—XIV. The Law of Progress. 


POPULAR ENGLISH LEADERS. 
(This day. 


STEPHEN LANGTON. By C. Epmunp Maurice. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


HERMANN AGHA: An Eastern Narrative. 


By W. GiFFrorD PALGRAVE, Author of * Travels in Central Arabia,” &. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 18s. (At all Libraries. 

“Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its 
Jove portions, the older for its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philo- 
sophy.”—Athenzum. . 

“The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite 
simplicity and purity of the love portion. There is a positive fragrance as of 
newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed passions 
which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their 
endless volumes.” — Observer’. 


SEPTIMIUS: A Romance. By Nartnanren 


HAWTHORNE, Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” “Transformation,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, 9s. [Second Edition, this day, at all Libraries. 


“The book is full of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing.”"—Athenwum, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: A Story of 1871. 


By MortTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. crown Svo. [This day. 


2. 
A GOOD MATCH. By Amexia Perrier, 


Author of “ Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. [Just out. 

“ Racy and lively."—Athenwum. 

“ Agreeably written and unaffected.”"—Public Opinion. 

“Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. The charm of the 
story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. At times, indeed, the fan becomes almost 
rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity of Lever. And the two volumes 
‘Pristie with little keen, sharp sayings...... As pleasant and readable @ novel as 
we have seen this season. "—Zraminer. 


y 2 
THOMASINA. By the Author of “ Dorothy,” 


“De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Just out. 

“We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there is 
no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, 
but all contribute to the unity of the work.”—Atheneum. 

“For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of 
style, we must refer our readers to the story itself, from the perusal of which they 
cannot fail to derive both interest and amusement."—Daily News. 

“Very pleasant and lively reading." —Graphic. 

“This undeniably pleasing story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 











HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 











Nearly ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


WITH MAPS. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ 
Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, Ponies,and Guides—Heights of Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meterology, Geology, and Botany. 

WINDERMERE—LANGDALE—GRASMERE— CONISTON — KESWICK—BUTTERMERE— 
WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS. Containing full Information and In- 
structions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 

The Sections relating to KeswicK and WINDERMERE will also be published 
separately, with a Map to each. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
TOURIST’S TRAVELLING MAPS. 


The Maps are selected from “The Royal Atlas,” strongly mounted on cloth, and 
inserted in neat cloth Cases with Reference Index, 















_| TOWN GEOLOGY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHANGE of AIR and SCENE; A Physician's The BOOK of GENESIS and part of the BOOK 


| of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Marginal References and an Explana- 
| tory Commentary. By the late DEAN ALRORD. Demy 8yo. [Next week. 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. 


By JoHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Small 8yo. [/mmediately. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. _Inci- 


dents in My Business Life. By EpwArp GARxett, Author of “ Occupations of 


| a Retired Life.” 2 vols. post Svo. [/mmediately. 
'LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By the late 
T. T. LyNcu. Post 8vo. Next week, 


By the Rev. Cuartes 


KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By Arexanper 


Raveicn, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-Places.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp Jenks, 


Author of “Ginx's Baby.” Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SIR RALPH DE RAYNE and LILIAN GREY. 


A Legend of the Abbey Church, St. Albans. By Francis Bennocn, F.S.A. 


Small 8vo, Is 6d. 
EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a 


Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by C. J. VauaHan, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having introduced to us a work 
which for its high tone and manly bearing should be studied by every English 
officer. One of the most hopeful signs for the regeneration of France is the 
publication and popularity of such a book. "— Westminster Review. 

“ Anything more truly noble than the motives and the conduct of the youth 
whose diary is here before us we cannot easily imagine."—Ziterary Churchman, 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical Drama. 


By Peter BAYNe, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HUMAN INTELLECT: with an Introduc- 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul. By Noau Porrer, D.D., President of Yale 
College. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“In this book the best philosophical thinking of our day may be said to culm!- 
nate. Not only is it by far the ablest psychological work that America has pro- 
duced, it is unique among ourselves in completeness and ability. It is a work of 
which any school or country might be proud, and its form as a manual makes it 
invaluable to students.'—British Quarterly Review. 

“ All that the leaders of philosophy, ancient and modern, have put forth as their 
distinctive teaching is here discussed with marked ability, clearness, and a singular 
power of arresting the attention and interesting the mind of the student. The very 
exhaustive introduction upon psychology and the soul is a most masterly and 
unanswerable exposure of the fallacies of materialism.”"—Standard. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Next week, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations. 


The BEGINNINGS of LIFE. Being some 


Account of the Nature, Modes of Origin, and Transformation of Lower 
Organisms. By H. CHARLTON BAsTIAN, M.D., F.R.S. 


TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS.—The Temp- 

tation of Man and the Temptation of Christ. Lectures delivered in the Temple 

Church, Lent, 1872. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Extra 

feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, 8vo, price 1s. 


A SERMON on the RECENT JUDGMENT of 


the JUDICIAL COMMITTEE of the PRIVY COUNCIL in SHEPPARD vr. 
BENNETT, preached on June 16, 1872. By the Rey. JAMES Moonnouse, M.A., 


Vicar of Paddington. 
LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes 


Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English, 
Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W.HALgs, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 





[This day. 
MARJORY. By Mitty Deane. Crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. [This day. 


“ When we say that it is impossible to put down the pretty story by Milly Deane 
without regretting that one has not two more volumes to get through, we have said 
enough to indicate the superiority of her little book to the average commodity in 


the fiction market.” —Athenwum. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. sy E. M. Arcuer. 
[This day. 


** 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“The writing is distinguished throughout by admirable ease and lucidity, the 
conversation is often sparkling, and the sketches of character happy and life-like.’” 
Scotsman. 


SEWER GAS, and HOW to KEEP it OUT 


of HOUSES. A Handbook on House-Drainage. By OsporNe REYNOLDS, 
M.A., Professor of Engineering at Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, Is 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


















SET Seer sas «.. 7/6] BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS... 4/6 
ENGLAND , ty EO ae ee 3/0 
IRELAND ....... 4/6 | GerMan Emprre, with New Boun- 
SWITZERLAND ........ sess 46 daries.... 4/6 
SWEDEN AND NoRWAY........ 4/6 | FRANCE.... 4/6 
NORTH AND SoutH ITALY . .» 8/0] SPAIN 46 
BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN............ 4/6 








COUNTRY MANSION.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by t 44d), for View and Plan of Wykshurst, Sussex ; Canal 
and River Engineering; Recollections and Reflections; Hatfleld Church; Healthy 
Houses: and other Papers Social, Sanitary, aud Artistic.—1 York Street, W.O., 
and all Newsmen, 





WI LIAM BLACS WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





932 THE 


SPECTATOR. 





BEARING 10 PER 


ISSUE OF 20,000 TEN PER CENT. PREFERRED SHARES OF £10 EACH OF THE 


CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED, = 


CENT. INTEREST. 





SHARE CAPITAL, £200,000, IN 20,000 TEN PER CENT. PREFERRED SHARES OF £10 EAOH. 


(Now offered for subscription, and on which Interest at the rate of £7 per Cont. per Annum 


will be paid during the construction of the Works.) 
£150,000, IN 15,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
OF WHICH 14,917 ARE APPROPRIATED. 
- Payment :—£1 on Application; £4 on Allotment; £2 10s on the 1st October; and £2 103 on the Ist December, 1879, 





DIRECTORS. 


In Lonpon. 
WILLIAM HAWES, Esq., F.G.S., 17 Montague place, W.C., London, Chairman. 
John Sale Barker, Esq., Director of the West Middl »sex Waterworks, London. 
James Brunlee*, Esq., M.I.C.E., 5 Victoria street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Henry W. Chisholm, Esq., Warden of the Standards, 21 Harewood square, N.W., 
London, 
Samuel Slater, Esq., 364 Moorgate street, E.C., London. 


In Capiz. 
Senor Don Jose Maria Del Toro Y Castro, First Aicalde of Cadiz, Commander of te 
Order of Carlos IIT. 
Senor Don Jose Gutierrez Y Gutierrez, Third Alcalde of Cadiz, Commander of the 
Order of Isabel. 
Senor Don Antonio Alvarez Jimenez, Member of the Cortes, and, Provincial Deputy, 
Commander of the Order of Isabel. 5 


ENGINEER—Va'entine G. Bell, Esq., C.E., 17 Buckingham street, Strand, W.C., London. 
CONTRACTORS—Messrs Barnett and Gale, 3 Westminster chambers, Victoria street, 8.W., London. 


BANKERS—Messrs Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard street, E.C., London. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs G. 8, and H. Brandon, 15 Essex street, Strand, W.C, London, 


AUDITORS—Messrs Chatteris, Nichols, and Chatteris, 1 Gresham buildings, Basinghall street, E.C., London, 


BROKERS—Messrs George Burnard and Co., 69 T ombard street. E.C., London. 


SECRETARY—Mr B. G. Kinnear, 


OFFICES—4 Skinner’s place, Queen Victoria street, E.C., London. 








Cadiz, the Liverpool of Spain, and one of the principal ports of Europe, is entirely 
without any proper water supply. 

All attempts to obtain water in or near the town by boring or sinking wells have 
entirely failed. 

The cisterns established under most of the houses for collecting and storing the rain 
water give only an uncertain supply of inferior quality, and are always dry in the 
thot season, when water is most wanted. The cost, too, of raising the water to the 
upper stories of the houses is cun-idera»le, a man being kept in most houses especially 
for this purpose. 

The greater part of the w'ter used in Cadiz is procure! from the springs of La 
Piedad, being brovght by rail ani by sea from Puerto San‘a Maria in large barrels, 
containing 550 litr s each. 
rate of about 15 francs p r cubic metre, and retailed by th se at an average rate of 
above 30 francs per metre, equai to 1}d per ga lon. 


So great at times is the distress at Cadiz for the want of water, that the 
Municipality is forced to make gratuitous distributions of water to the poor of the 
town, 


The vessels which start from Cadiz for the varius ports of Europe and America 
(to the number of about 5,000 annually, with a tonnage of nearly 1,000,000 tons) are 
unable to get their water supplies at this port, and are forced to pat into o her p ‘rts 
for this purpose. 


Two considerable towns, Puerto Real and San Fernando, besides the Arsenal of La 
Carraca and alarge suburban population at Cadiz, are in as great need of water as 
Cadiz itself, and lie on the direct route ot the main service pipe intended for that 
city. , 

To supply this deficiency Don Matias del Cacho obtained a concession from the 
Municipality of Cadiz for bringing the water from the springs of La Pieda: to Cadiz in 
pipes, with a suffic ent pr: ssure to supply the top storeys of the highest buildings in 
the town, and granting him a monopoly for the supply of the town for a period of 99 
years. 

The tariff allowed by the concession is a very alvantageous one, the ra‘es being 
nearly three times as high as in Paris, London, and most large towns. Don Matias 
del Cacho likewise obtained from the Municipality of Puerto Santa Maria, a ce-sion to 
him of all their water rights and of the lands required for the purposes of the works. 
A considerable amount of work has already been executed, an: there is a large 
quantity of valuable plant and materia!s on the ground. 

These concessions, with the works already execu‘ed, the land, property, plant, and 
materials connected therewith, together wita the caution money of 1,000,000 reals 
Sponish Three per Cents., deposited with the Municipality of Cadiz, have been 
transferred to this Company free from all liabilities, mortgages, and other charges, 
for the sum of £40,000 in cash, and £50,000 in ordiiary shares. 

The accompanying Report from the Engineer, Mr Valentine Bell, M.I.C.E., explains 
very fully the privileges ani o>ligations of the Concessionaire, the works which 
have already been executed aid are in course of progress, the quality and qu intity of 
the water to be obtained and supplied, and the works required to be constructed to 
complete the undertaking. 

The Directos have entered into a contrast with Mes:ra Barvett and Gale to complete 
the whole of the wo ks according to the plans and specifications prepared by the Com- 
pany’s Engineer, within a term of 18 months, They are already actively engaged in 
the construction thereof. 

Dividing the total proposed expenditure of this Company (£459,000) by the popula- 
tion to be supplied, namely, 133,000, as given in Mr Bell’s Report, shows an ex- 
penditure of £3 103 per head, which compares favourab'y with that of other cities. 

London hss expended about £4 perhead ...... Population, 3,300,000 
a 4 peat e sates 








Liverpool 500,000 
Glasgow — 310s — —_ 500,000 
Bradford _- 7 — — 150,000 
Halifax _ 5 oe _— 100,000 
Dundee _ 6 — — 120,000 
Cadiz, proposed a £3108 — seaeee — 133,000 


The following calculation of the income to be derived from this outlay is based on 
a consumption of only 12 gallons per head per diem, or less than one-half the daily 
consumption per head of London, Paris, Berlin, Madrid, and other large cities. 


This water is sold to the water-carriers at an average | 





PROSPECTUS. 


The populati n to be supplied being 133,009, and the rate allowedbythe £ 
tariff being 3s 6d per 1,000 gallons to private consumers, and 1s Od per 
being 


gratuitous supply 


1,000 gallons to the Municipality, and the 





285.120 gallons per diem, te gross revenue W.ll amount to ........... 62,800 
Deduct working expenses, estimated at 3}d per 1,000 gallons on the 
total supply of 582,540,000 gallons.............00..s-ccsersessessseereese, 7,839 
And setting aside 10 per cent, fora reserve fund and renewal of works 5,491 
—— 13,390 
Leaves a net annual revenue of ..........00-0:s00-0 40,420 


Based on less than one-half of the ordinary average consumption of water. 

The annual revenue will be appropriated—Ist. To the payment of interest on 
£100,000 de’ entures proposed to be issued when one-half of the works are completed. 
2nd. To the payment of 10 per cent. interest on the pref-rence shares now for subserip- 
tion. 3rd. To a sinking fund of 1} per cent. on the amount of preference shares and 
debentures for their redemption. All surplus revenue (after paying 10 per cent. 
interest on the ordinary shares) will be divided pro rata between the preferred and 
ordinary shares; and, if the estimate of income be made upon the basis of the ordinary 
average consumption of London, Paris, or Madrid, and other large towns, this sur- 
plus revenue wiil be increased more than threefold. The Directors, therefore feel that 
they can .confidently recommend these preferred shares as a most advantageoy 
investment. 

Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum on the preferred shares now for sub- 
scription will be payable on each instalment, from the date of payment thereof until 
the works are completed. 5 

The whole or any of the instalments may be paid in advatice, in which case interest 
on the fall amount paid will accrue from the date of pas m -nt. 

Failure to pay acy instalment at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeit ire. 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will be 
returned forthwith with »nt deduction; ani should a smaller number than that ap- 
plied for be allotted, the balan-e of the sum deposited on application will be applied 
towards payment of the,amoun* due on al.otment. 

The Articles of Association ani Contract, and n>tarial translations of the Conces- 
sions, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors to the Company, 15 Essex street, 
Strand, W C., London. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the remittance of £1 for each share 
applied for, must be made in the annexed form, and forwarded to the Bankers o* the 
Company, Messrs R barts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard street, E,C., London. 

Prospectuses and forms of application cau be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, 
and Solicitors, and from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 4 Skinner's 
place, Sise lane, Queen Victoria stree’, 5.C., London.—Ly or ‘er of the Board, 

WM. HAWES, Chairman. 

London, July 13, 1872. B. G. KINNEAR, Secretary. 

The fol owing contracts have been entered into :— 

Ist. An Indenture made be'ween Don Matias del Cacho of the one part, and the 
Company of the other part, dated Oct -ber 30th, 1871. 

2nd. A like Indenture, dated the 26th day of March, 1872. 

3rd. A contract between the Company of the one part, and Messrs Bavnett and 
Gale of the other part, dated the 15th day of June, 1872. 








THE CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR TEN PER CENT. PREFERRED SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Cadiz Waterworks Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers the deposit of £1 per share, I hereby 
reque-t that you wil! allot to me Ten per Cent. Preferred shares of £10 each, 
in the Cadiz Waterworks Company (Limited), and I hereby agr e to accept such 
shares, or any less number you may allot to me, and to pay the further instalments 
at the times mentioned in the prospectu:, dated 13th July, 1372, and I authorise you 
to place my name on the register of shareholders for the shares allotted to me. 
Dated day of » 1872. 
Name in full!..cccosce.-ssesccsecosssreeseesssesoreees 
Residence .... . 
Occupation ...... 
Usual signature 






seeeeepenseeeererere® 





ISSUE OF 20,000 TEN PER CENT. PREFERRED SHARES OF £10 EACH OF THE 


CADIZ WATERWORKS 





COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Notice is hereby given, that the LISTS of APPLICATION for the above SHARES will be CLOSED on MONDAY next, the 22nd instant, for LONDON, and 


on TUESDAY next, the 23rd instant, for COUNTRY applications.—By order, 
4 Skinner's place, Queen Victoria strect, E.C., London, 17th July, 1872. 


B. G. KINNEAR, Secretary. 





———— 
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Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SezcTatToR" Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 2°, 1872. 
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